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Contributors and Articles 


Statehood for Alaska 


On Ocroser 8, 1946, Alaskans, by a vote of 9,624 to 
6,822, indicated their desire for admission into the 
union of the states. In this issue George Sundborg, 
General Manager of the Alaska Development Board and 
author of the book Opportunity in Alaska, presents the 
argument for Alaskan statehood (page 3). “It seems 
inconceivable,” he declares, “that a region as large as 
Alaska and possessing its great multiplicity and richness 
of resources should remain indefinitely under the Ameri 
can flag in a condition of political servitude. It is for 
the Congress and the people of the United States to deal 
with the question generously and with a thought to the 
manifold blessings they themselves enjoy under full state 


hoc »d.”” 


Washington Studies Juvenile Delinquency 


SOME OF THE most significant contributions to the pet 
fection of public policy and administration result from 
the work of state legislative interim committees. During 
the past year, a seven-member Washington state com 
mittee has been studying the problem of juvenile de 
linquency. Senator Albert D. Rosellini, Chairman of the 
committee, describes the methods by which a recom 
mended program of state action has been developed 
(page 5). Professional and local citizen groups cooper 
ated actively with the committee in preparing sugges 
tions for creation of a state-wide juvenile court system, 
a state Department of Youth Protection and Institutions 
staffed by professional career personnel and a Juvenile 
Council representing the leading state welfare agencies. 


The New York State Department of Commerce 


DURING RECENT YEARS proposals to establish departments 
of commerce have been considered in several states. 
Among those states with well developed commerce de 
partments is New York, and M. P. Catherwood describes 
(page 7) how New York state has aided business enter 
prise and community planning through this agency. 
Through the Department of Commerce “. . . the people 
of New York have applied the microscope of business 
analysis to their own affairs. They are replacing guess 
work with planned programs based on factual data care 
fully gathered and evaluated, not only for use in viewing 
current conditions, Depid gaining a perspective of long 
term trends. Compbprged:wjth research is a system of prac 
tical aids to fit the needs of business struggling with 
manifold and complex problems, which spreads from 
the central office of the department through the regional 
branches to maintain complete contact at local levels. 
The files of the department amply attest the use made 
of its services by business and industry. Planning, in a 
large sense, means preparedness.” 


State Retirement Systems 


TWENTY-SEVEN STATES have employee retirement plans. 
In view of a growing volume of legislative proposals deal. 
ing with the retirement of public employees, STATE Gov- 
ERNMENT has asked A. A. Weinberg, actuarial consultant 
on retirement systems, to discuss the essential principles 
of a good retirement program (page 10). Accompanying 
Mr. Weinberg’s article is a table illustrating the compara- 
tive features of state retirement systems. 


The Council of State Governments Has Come of Age 


HE YEAR 1946 marks the twenty-first year of the or 
ganization of the states, established by a few of the states 
in 1925 and today the coordinating and service agency 
for all associations of state legislators and over-all state 
administrative officials. Frank Bane, Executive Director 
of the Council, reviews this history of progress in his 
annual report to the Board of Managers of the Council 
of State Governments (page 20). 

The Board of Managers is the governing body of the 
Council of State Governments and an account of its 
annual meeting and policy resolutions is contained in 
this issue (page 29). Officers of the Council for the forth- 
coming year elected at the annual meeting of the Board 
are: President, Governor Millard F. Caldwell, Florida; 
1st Vice President and Chairman of the Board, Senator 
John W. Van Ness, President Pro Tem of Indiana Senate; 
2nd Vice President, John J. Truemper, Comptroller of 
Arkansas; 3rd Vice President, Mrs. Bernice T. Van der 
Vries, Member of Illinois Legislature and Chairman of 
Illinois Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation; 
Auditor, Fred W. Links, Budget Director of California; 
Managers-at-Large, (five-year term), Governor Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania, Senator Grant Macfarlane, mem- 
ber of the Utah Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 

he Eighth General Assembly of the Council of State 
Governments will meet in Chicago on January 16-18. 
This Assembly, the first held since the war is expected to 
be one of the most important governmental conferences 
to be held in recent years (see page 2). 


Suggested Legislation—1947 

DuRING THE PAST six years the Drafting Committee ol 
state officials of the Council of State Governments has 
each year prepared a program of suggested legislation 
for consideration by the states. Heading the several meas 
ures to be submitted to the 1947 legislative sessions is 
the Channeling of Federal Airport Funds Act, enabling 
full participation by states in the program of airport 
planning and construction (page 26). 


On the Cover 


Mount MckKiIn ey, Alaska, viewed from across Wonder 
Lake, courtesy United States Department of the Interior. 
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The Eighth General Assembly of the States 
Chicago, Illinois. January 16-17-18, 1947 


The first biennial General Assembly of the Council of State 
Governments to convene since the war will meet at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on January 16-17-18. 

Among the topics to be considered during the three-day meeting 
will be veterans’ affairs, the operation and administration of state 
government, economic trends and the control of the business cycle, 
organization and reorganization of legislative bodies, and prob- 
lems concerning taxation and finances, insurance, transportation, 
the conservation of natural resources, and social welfare programs. 

Since its establishment the Council of State Governments has 
held a General Assembly of state legislators and state officials early 
in each of the odd years. Meetings were held regularly until 1945, 


at which time the Seventh General Assembly was cancelled in 


order to cooperate fully with the war effort and the Office of 


Defense Transportation. 

This general meeting of state legislators and state officials has 
grown over a period of fifteen years to become a most important 
forum of the states at which state policies and state programs are 
developed and discussed. At the last meeting of the General 
Assembly in Baltimore in January, 1943, more than 600 persons 


attended, representing all of the states of the Union. 


Statehood for Alaska 


By GEORGE SUNDBORG 


General Manager, Alaska Development Board 


or since February 14, 1912, when Arizona 
became the forty-eighth state, has there 
been an addition to the Union. The res- 
idents of most states would have difficulty in think- 
ing back to the days of territorialism and comparing 
the form of government then with the statehood 
with which they are so much better acquainted. 
The people of Alaska are well aware of the many 
disadvantages inherent in territorial status. Alaska 
has been a United States possession for seventy-nine 
years. It has had an organized territorial form of 
eovernment since Thus, it has been under 
the Stars and Stripes without statehood longer than 


1gt2. 
most of the present states at the time of their ad- 
mission. ‘The only exceptions are Montana, the 
Dakotas, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. 
all formed from territory contained in the Louisiana 


[These were 


Purchase, and at the time of acquisition were so 
remote from the national life of that era that settle- 
ment, or even exploration, did not reach them until 
many vears later. Only four of the states of the 
Union—Washineton, Utah, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico—were territories longer than Alaska has already 
been a territory. The time would certainly seem to 
have come for the nation to consider seriously the 
future political status of Alaska. 

The people of Alaska have been considering this 
matter seriously for several years. The territorial 
legislature in 1945 provided for a referendum elec- 
tion to be held this year in which Alaskans could 
record their answe1 to the question: “Are you in 
favor of Statehood for Alaska?’ 

All Americans probably agree in principle on the 
desirability of self-government and the largest pos 
sible measure of home rule. Alaskans, who enjoy 
very little of either at the present time, probably 
agree in principle that statehood would be a good 
thing. Some of them, 
Alaska has reached the point in its economic devel- 


however, doubt whether 
opment where it could support a state government. 
It was mainly upon this issu 
involved—that Alaska’s referendum election of the 
lall of 1940 was decided. On October 8 the citi 
\laska voted 9,624 to 6,822 in favor ol 


that of the CX pCcnse 


zens ol 
statehood. 

Some of the supposed objections to statehood for 
Alaska carry very little weight with most Alaskans, 
For instance, the people of the Territory fail to 
understand, why the fact that Alaska does not touch 
at any point an existing state should be an argu- 


ment against their admission to full participation in 
national affairs. By every consideration to which 
the slightest degree of importance should attach, 
Alaska today is closer to the seat of government 
than all but the immediately adjacent states were 
when Washington, D. C., first became the capital 
of the United States. Using modern means of trans- 
portation, it is possible to travel from Juneau te 
Washington in less than twenty-four hours. Facil- 
ities exist for rapid communication by telephone, 
telegraph, and mail. Even more important, Alaskans 
have a community of interest with other citizens of 
the United States in matters of national and inter- 
national affairs. They read the same books and 
magazines, see the same movies, and think the same 
thoughts. 

Alaska does not touch any existing state. Yet 
there exist within the Union, as parts of states, sev- 
eral areas of non-contiguous territory. In addition 
to islands, these include two portions of the North 
\merican mainland separated entirely, as is Alaska, 
by intervening Canadian territory. One is the part 
of Minnesota lying north of Lake of the Woods. 
The other is the peninsular portion of Washington, 
containing the village of Point Roberts, which is 
cut off from the rest of that state by the forty-ninth 
parallel and Boundary Bay. At one time, Congress 
considered seriously, and apparently without mental 
reservations, a proposal to annex all of Alaska as a 
county of the state of Washington. If parts of states 
may be non-contiguous with the rest of the nation, 
why may not entire states? Alaskans contend the 
objection of non-contuguity is not an objection at all. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans, presumably 
with exactly the same ideas about self-government 
and home rule as are possessed by the residents of 
the states, live in the territories of Alaska and Ha- 
wail. Many of these Americans—in the case of 
Alaska most of them—have lived in the states and 
enjoyed the full privileges of voting citizenship. 
They believe that their qualifications for partici- 
pating in local and national affairs have in no wise 
been diminished by’ mere change of residence. 

Alaska’s Organic Act provides little opportunity 
for satisfaction of the longings of all free peoples to 
govern themselves. It is true that Alaska sends an 
elected delegate to Congress; but this representative 
has no vote. His influence, if any, is personal. The 
grant of local and territorial legislative powers to the 
people of Alaska is not absolute. Congress may 
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legislate—and does continue to do so—in purely local 
and territorial matters. The acts of Congress take 
precedence over and repeal acts of the territorial 
legislature in conflict therewith. Any law passed by 
the territorial legislature, moreover, is subject to 
veto by the Governor of the Territory, a federal 
appointee. Congress has specifically forbidden the 
territorial legislature to enact certain kinds of laws. 
Among these specific prohibitions are the following: 

It may not pass any law interfering with the primary 
disposal of the soil; . . . it may not authorize bonded 
indebtedness or the creation of any debt by the territory 
or municipalities thereof; . . . it may not create or assume 
any indebtedness for the actual running expenses of the 
territorial government in excess of the actual income of 
the territory for a given year; it may not levy any tax 
for territorial purposes in excess of one per centum upon 
the assessed valuation of property, nor within the in 
corporated towns (for town purposes) in excess of two 
per centum; it may not pass any law providing for the 
formation of county government within the territory 
without the affirmative approval of Congress; it may not 
alter, amend, modify, or repeal the game and fish laws 
passed by Congress and in force in Alaska 

The Organic Act of 1812 also extends to Alaska 
limitations imposed in a separate act of 1886, pro- 
hibiting passage of local or special laws by legis- 
latures of the territories. 

It is well known that the federal government 
possesses only the powers especially delegated to it. 
All other powers under our constitution are re- 
served “to the states or to the people.” The states 
are sovereign in certain fields, possessing inherent 
powers which are neither granted nor delegated to 
them. The territories are different, however. They 
are not sovereign. They have no inherent powers. 
Any authority which they possess is delegated to 
them by Congress, which reserves to itself, in the 
case of territories powers which normally belong to 
the states. As has been seen, the gift of powers to 
Alaska has not been large. 

However bad the territorial form of government 
might seem in theory, it is probably even worse in 
practice. As a territory, Alaska suffers numerous 
discriminations at the hands of Congress and the 
administrative agencies of the federal government. 
It suffers these discriminations simply because it is 
a territory and thus is politically defenseless. Lack- 
ing voting representation in Congress, Alaska is a 
veritable beggar at the national table. It alone 
among all the states and territories does not par- 
ticipate in the Federal Highway Act, despite its 
great need for roads, and numerous efforts which 
have been made to bring it under the Act have been 
unavailing. The road appropriations which Alaska 
has lost as a result, amount to many millions of 
dollars every year. These are funds which are 
Alaska’s by every right, but which have been ar- 
bitrarily withheld because Alaska has no senators 


or representatives to maintain her right. Numerous 
other current examples of this kind could be cited. 

It is well known that in general, under the prac- 
tice which is known as “log rolling,” members of 
Congre SS simply do not slash each other’s appropria- 
tions. The delegation from Montana, let us say, is 
going to support the reclamation projects in the 
state of Arizona, because when Montana’s turn 
comes, they expect reciprocal generosity. But when 
this process is all completed at appropriation time 
and we come to the territories, then the members 
of Congress become statesmen and announce vigor- 
ously: “This spending must stop; we have got to 
start balancing the budget.’ Alaskans have seen 
this happen through the years. Whenever an econ- 
omy drive is on, it is the territories which get 
pinched the most. Through the years, Alaska has 
been denied vast sums which according to the rules 
applied to the states would have been hers. And 
these are appropriations desperately needed to build 
up the country. 

One of the arguments advanced most frequently 
against statehood for Alaska is that the population 
of the Territory is too small. The 1940 census re- 
corded an Alaska population of 72,524. At least 
10,000, possibly as many as 20,000 people, have 
swelled the Alaska total since that time. Half a 
dozen states—Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, Nevada, 
Oregon and Wyoming—had less population at the 
time of admission than Alaska has today. 

The people of Alaska have recorded by their vote 
this fall that they consider the Territory ripe for 
statehood. Alaska’s delegate to Congress will press 
for statehood-enabling legislation. The process, even 
under the best of circumstances, probably will re- 
quire several years before Alaska can be admitted to 
full sistership in the family of states. Undoubtedly 
Alaska and Hawaii will advance together along 
the road to statehood. Alaska joins proudly with 
Hawaii in this effort. 

The advantages of statehood to Alaska seem 
fairly obvious. What would be the advantages to 
the United States? The nation has an evident in- 
terest in developing a strong and self-reliant popula- 
tion in what has always been virtually vacant ter- 
ritory. 
Alaska’s importance from a strategic vic wpoint. No 


There has been general recognition of 


area can be strong if it does not possess the trans- 
portation and other facilities which only a resident 
population can develop on a permanent basis 

It seems inconceivable that a region as large as 
Alaska and possessing its great multiplicity ‘and 
richness of resources should remain indefinitely 
under the American flag in a condition of political 
servitude. It is for the Congress and the people of 
the United States to deal with the question gener- 
ously and with a thought to the manifold blessings 
they themselves enjoy under full statehood. 
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Washington Studies Juvenile Delinquency 


By SENATOR ALBERT D. ROSELLINI 


Chairman, Washington State Interim Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 


N JANUARY, 1945, a sixteen-year-old boy was 
beaten to-death in a cell of the King County 
jail. The fatal administered by 

other youthful cellmates, one of whom was but fif- 
The name of the victim and circum- 
tragedy were spread in 
headlines across the country, and the people of 
Washington shocked and ashamed that the 
protection and guidance they were giving to youth 
with more involved problems should result in mur- 
der. Out of the widespread interest and concern 
with the problem of juvenile protection, and the in- 
creasing juvenile crime wave, the Washington State 
e created the Legislative Interim Commit- 
Delinquency, and the committee 
as fully possible all 


beating was 
teen years old. 
stances surrounding the 


wcre 


Legislatun 
tee on Juvenile 
was ordered to investigate 
problems relating to juvenile delinquency, and to 
mak legislation concerning 
the subject matter investigated. Four 


recommendations for 
members of 
this committee were appointed by the Speaker of 
the House, and three were appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and, the appointments were con- 
legislature. The committee began its 
investigation in April, 1945. In order to acquaint 
with the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, open hearings were held in population cen- 
Many organiza- 
and 
announcement in local 
Thus the partici- 


pants were representatives of state and local groups, 


firmed by the 


ours lve Ss 


section of the state. 
letter 


was invited by 


ters in every 


tions were invited by to these hearings, 


the citizenry 


newspapers and the radio. 


including schools, school organizations and _ stu- 
dents, churches, social agencies, law enforcement 
agencies, juvenile courts, labor groups, professional 
and civic groups, and interested citizens. The 


whole-hearted response and cooperation of all these 
groups were of value to the committee. 

Conditions throughout the state in the rehabilita- 
tion phase of the juvenile delinquent problem, and 
in 1913, found 
so wholly inadequate that the full time of the com- 
and a half was devoted to drafting 


the present stat law, enacted wert 


mittee for a yea 


an adequat« law. In its desire to do as thorough 


and comprehensive a job as possible in submitting 
a plan for legislation and a report of its findings to 
the legislature, the committee asked an outside pro- 


fessional organization in this field, the National 


Probation Association, to assist both in consultation 
and in making an unbiased factual survey of the 
juvenile court and rehabilitation program of this 


Wf 


state. Thus, in addition to the hearings held by 
the committee, the National Probation Association 
conducted investigations in thirty-seven of the 
thirty-nine counties, representing 98 per cent of the 
populk ition of the state. The findings of this investi- 
gation were appalling. It was immediately appar- 
ent that revision of the present Juvenile Court Law 
of the state of Washington was badly needed. How- 
ever, since previous attempts to revise this law in 
1941 and 1943 had died in the legislature, the com- 
mittee recognized that the state, as a whole, would 
have to be made aware of the problems and inter- 
est would have to be aroused to support a sound 
legislative program. 


Preliminary Plan Drafted 


The committee, in conjunction with the National 
Probation Association, first prepared a preliminary 
draft of legislation which they felt would meet the 
needs for this state. The preliminary plan was ar- 
rived at after viewing the trial and error legislation 
of other states which have had problems similar to 
those of Washington. As a further guide, the model 
Juvenile Court Act drafted by the National Proba- 
tion Association and the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
with the aid of a nation-wide advisory council, was 
used. It was recognized that a plan which works 
effectively in one state might be unsuccessful in an- 
other. It was further recognized by the committee 
that programs dealing with the welfare of children 
have failed in states where such programs have not 
been adequately safeguarded from politics. There- 
fore, to insure that the program developed for the 
state of Washington should be developed along 
non-partisan lines by the people of Washington, the 
committee printed its report and proposed legisla- 
tion in preliminary form and circulated thousands 
of copies throughout the state, asking for construc- 
tive criticism. The committee wrote to the presi- 
dents of approximately forty state-wide organiza- 
tions, asking that they appoint representatives to an 
Advisory Council of the Interim Committee to 
study the preliminary draft of legislation and to 
actively cooperate in the formulating of the final 
Juvenile Court program for the state of Washing- 
ton. The chairman of this Advisory Council is one 
of the outstanding justices of the Washington State 
Supreme Court. To serve as a further guide to this 
\dvisory Council, the committee hired a research 
attorney prepare digests of the juvenile court 
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laws of the other forty-seven states to insure that 
the law developed in Washington will be a model. 
When this legislation is prepared in final form, the 
committee will again print it for state-wide circula 
tion and will continue to hold hearings and carry 
on a public education program to acquaint the citi- 
zens of this state with the non-partisan program for 
their children. 


Work of Juvenile Court 


In 1899, the juvenile court had its beginnings in 
Chicago. It was founded on the principle that chil 
dren whose emotional, physical or mental problems, 
or whose lack of training and control, drive them 
into conflict with accepted social standards, should 
be protected and guided rather than punished. The 
juvenile court tries to prevent such children from 
becoming criminals; it does not treat them as crimi 
nals. In 1913, such a juvenile court law was first 
passed in Washington. It provided that delinquent 
children should receive care and discipline as nearly 
as possible equal to that which should have been 
given by their parents; but the courts of the state 
have seldom complied with this law. The present 
juvenile court law stated that no child shall be held 
in a jail or lockup. The tragedy which occurred 
in the jail of the state’s largest county could tak: 
place in the majority of its counties today, for 
twenty-seven of Washington's thirty-nine counties 
are still keeping children in jails and lockup. In 
fact, during 1945, at least 1,970 children under 
eighteen years of age were held in jails while await- 
ing juvenile court hearings. At times, these were 
children presenting serious behavior problems, but 
more often they were children who were not serious 
offenders and often they were children deprived of 
normal homes. 

When your child becomes ill you call a doctor, 
and for an operation you call a doctor specializing 
in surgery. When your child develops serious emo 
tional or mental maladjustments, you would seek 
help from a psychiatrist or a person skilled in diag- 
nosing and treating that type of problem. Ce 
tainly you would not call a lawyer or a person whose 
only qualification is good character; and yet, this 
is exactly what is happening to thousands of ow 
children every year. The present law merely states 
that a probation officer shall be 
character, and it allows for no full-time juvenile 
court judge. Thus, boys and girls whose problems 
and offenses warrant the attention and help of th 
juvenile court are not guaranteed the help of 
judges or probation officers specialized in the han 
dling of such cases. A judge, though skilled in legal 
interpretation might harm a child less by perform- 


a man of good 


ing a surgical operation than by making a decision 
for treatment of involved and often delicate be 
havior problems about which he knows nothing 


The philosophy of the juvenile court is to treat the 
causes of delinquency, rather than the offense itself, 
which is merely a symptom of underlying causes. 


Deficiencies Revealed by Survey 

During the period of this survey, over 8,000 chil- 
dren appeared before the juvenile courts in this 
state. To have known thoroughly the background 
and needs of each of these children, the judges must 
have depended upon complete investigations, fac- 
tual studies, and a thorough analysis of each case 
by skilled probation officers; but instead of that the 
committee found that twenty-two of the thirty-nine 
counties, one-third of the state’s population, had no 
probation services. Of over 400 children committed 
to state institutions and of 925 remanded to crimi- 
nal courts, a large number could have been treated 
differently and less severely if our courts had had 
adequate probation services and other types of 
treatment programs. Many judges admitted send- 
ing children to state institutions because there was 
no other place to put them. This means that chil 
dren living in some counties must go to institutions, 
while if they had been fortunate enough to live 
elsewhere, they might have received the kind of 
treatment and individual care that they needed. 
And in the institutions where the judges admit 
they must send children with the most difficult 
problems, there were no professional workers skilled 
in treating those children with whom the schools 
and communities had failed. Throughout the state 
there were only thirty-six full-time probation off- 
cers, of whom only sixteen were professionally 
trained in social case work, and the diagnosing of 
children’s problems. California with only two and 
a half times the population of Washington has 
fifteen times as many probation officers. 

These are only a portion of the inadequacies re- 
vealed by the survey and hearings. To correct them 
the committee is proposing that the state accept 
her responsibility in establishing a uniform and up- 
to-date juvenile court, probation, detention and 
treatment program, and that the state make them 
available to every child in need. The committee is 
recommending legislation which will establish a 
state-wide juvenile court system, as has been done 
successfully in other states which faced problems 
similar to those of Washington. Under this pro- 
posed program, juvenile court districts would be 
established for the entire state. ‘The judge for each 
district would be elected as full-time juvenile court 
judge. Thus, all children’s cases would be heard by 
judges with the interest of the children at heart, 
who would have time to devote to the study of 
children’s problems and needs, and time to he Ip the 
community organize for prevention as well as cor- 
rection of delinguc ncy. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The New York State 


Department of Commerce 


By M. P. CATHERWOOD 


Commissioner of Commerce 


STABLISHMENT Of the Department of Com- 
merce, devoted to the progress of business, 
industry, and employment, has proven an 
important milestone in the development of govern- 
mental services in New York state. 

The New York State Department of Commerce 
as now constituted had its origin in legislative 
studies, begun seven years ago, which revealed the 
value of fact finding by the state as an aid to busi- 
ness growth he idea matured swiftly in the eco 
nomic Crisis produced by 
entry into World War II. 


amendment r¢ quired 


ratified by popular mandate, reflecting the com 


\merica’s approaching 
Ihe state constitutional 
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of the Department of Commerce originated in the 
Division of State Planning and in its successor, the 
Division of Commerce, established in the Executive 
Department as of May 1, 1941. Following a consti 
tutional amendment, the Department of Commerce 
was established as of April 1, 1944, and began oper- 
ations under an act signed earlier in the year by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

To meet the demands placed upon it, the de- 
partment worked on an intensive schedule and 
necessarily underwent a rapid expansion. Definite 
steps were taken to aid manufacturers in obtaining 
war material contracts. The department was able 
to report a steadily rising amount of federal con 
tracts awarded, which by the end of the war had 
reached the largest amount obtained by any state. 
When the war’s termination came in August, 1945, 
New York state was ready with a reconversion plan 
in which the department took an active part. The 
records show that the transition in the state from 
war's dislocations was accomplished swiftly both in 
upturn of production and employment and went 
ahead of the national average. 

In the postwar period, Governor Dewey placed 
the department in charge of a plan for the expan 
sion of small business. This plan was designed to 
stimulate the creation of 100,000 small businesses 
closed during the war, and to add others, accelerat 
ing employment throughout the state. The small 
business plan has proved of tremendous interest to 
veterans and others planning new business careers. 


The Scope of Department Activities 


In seeking this objective, the department has 
sought to attain a comprehensive and fully inte- 
grated program, rather than to confine its efforts to 
separate phases of business or industrial activity. 
In pursuit of this broad goal, it has established three 
divisions—Publicity, Economic Development, and 
Commerce and Industry—designed to serve the 
varied needs of private enterprise. 

One of the aims of the department has been to 
bring its service to the community level at which 
many business inquiries and assistance programs are 
handled, and for this purpose regional offices have 
been established throughout the state. The depart- 
ment also maintains a Washington office through 
which contacts are made with federal agencies for 
New York state businessmen, and much other per- 
sonalized service is rendered. 

Cumulative rather than immediate results are 
anticipated from many of the department programs, 
which are designed for long-term application, but 
tangible results also are apparent in the direct 
assistance given to business and industry searching 
for markets, materials, labor supply, machinery, 
plant facilities or other information. In spite of the 
brief period of its existence, the department has 
built up a voluminous record of accomplishment. 
This was achieved only by dint of persistent and 
almost indefatigable effort on the part of the de- 
partment personnel. The functions of the depart- 
ment are strictly those of research, information and 
advice, and involve no form of subsidy or other 
financial aid to any concern, individual, or com- 
munity, or any regulatory activities. 


Programs of Economic Planning 


A tentative beginning in the field of economic 
study dates from 1935 when the State Planning 
Council was organized in the administration of for- 
mer Governor Herbert H. Lehman. A Division of 
Planning was established in the Executive Depart- 
Che work of the division was chiefly along 
the lines of broad long range studies rather than of 
direct assistance to business and industry. The im- 
petus from which the present Department of Com- 
merce evolved came from the Joint Legislative 


ment. 
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Committee on Labor and Industrial Conditions, 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Irving M. 
Ives, Republican Majority Leader of the Assembly. 

The Ives Committee, seeking information in 1940 
on the migration of industry to and from the state, 
found it needed an inventory of industries for com- 
parative purposes. The committee also had under 
consideration the question of preparing New York 
industries for war. Chairman Ives and the present 
Commissioner of Commerce, who then headed the 
State Planning Council, conferred with Governor 
Lehman with the result that in June, 1940 the gov- 
ernor authorized the preparation of an industrial 
directory by the Planning Division, which it was 
felt would be useful both to the committee and 
connection with the state’s plans for national de- 
fense. 

The publication of the directory and a report on 
industrial trends by the Planning Division that 
year further emphasized the state’s industrial situ- 
ation, and legislation was enacted on May 1, 1941, 
creating the Division of Commerce in the Executive 
Department. Functions of the Planning Council, 
Division of Planning, and the Bureau of Publicity 
in the Conservation Department were incorporated 
in the new Division of Commerce. 

When Governor Dewey took office at the be- 
ginning of 1943, he thoroughly explored the state’s 
industrial situation. Under his guidance, the Divi- 
sion of Commerce centered on two main objectives: 
war activities and postwar planning. A broad pro- 
gram of postwar development was set under way 
to meet a growing public concern for the future of 
the state when the war was over. Field offices were 
opened ir ise larger cities to provide closer con- 
tacts with ‘yisiness firms and their problems. The 
Constituticnal amendment was ratified by the peo- 
ple finally in the fall of 1943, and on April 1, 1944, 
legislation creating the Department of Commerce 
became effective. 

Continuing its work with manufacturers and fed- 
eral agencies in the war effort, the department be- 
gan to prepare programs aimed toward the postwar 
period, including travel, foreign trade, study of 
technical advances, and assistance to veterans and 
others who would wish to start their own small busi- 
nesses. Since revision of its organization by the 1945 
legislature, the department includes three divisions 
—Division of State Publicity, Division of Commerce 
and Industry, and Division of Economic Develop- 
ment. 

As now constituted, the department has the fol- 
lowing components: Division of State Publicity, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Information, Bureau of 
Radio and Motion Picture Unit; Division of Eco- 
nomic Development, including the Bureau of Plan- 
ning, Bureau of Business Research and Bureau of 
Aviation; Division of Commerce and Industry, in- 


cluding the Bureau of Industry, Bureau of Distri- 
bution, and a Business Promotion Unit. 

Each division is headed by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner. In addition, Miss Jane Todd, Deputy Com- 
missioner in charge of the women’s program which 
involves development of opportunities for business 
and professional women, is the first woman in this 
country to hold such a position. She is head of the 
State Women’s Council, a consultant group aiding 
the department. 

To review fully the work of the department in 
the few years of its life is impractical in a brief 
article. The period has been one of unprecedented 
activity in view of the pressing necessities of the 
various emergencies confronted. Mainly, the depart- 
ment has been engaged in nine objectives, of which 
the salient features follow: 

War Effort. In the early stages of the war there 
was evidence that New York state, although having 
ample facilities and labor supply, was falling be- 
hind the national average in per capita value of 
war contracts. Interest of manufacturers was stim- 
ulated through a bid invitation service, contracts 
made through the Washington office with federal 
agencies, and in other ways. In 1943, the state’s war 
production went from 9.2 to 10.1 per cent of the 
national total. In 1944, a sample check of 100 firms 
showed that they had obtained millions of dollars 
worth of business from department notices. Before 
the end of hostilities, total value of war supply 
contracts of New York state (June 1, 1940, to June 
30, 1945) Was $21,500,000,000 or over 11. per cent 
of the national total. This was the highest per- 
centage attained by any state. 

Reconversion. Arrival of V-] Day, August 14, 
1945, revealed further the advantage of the plan- 
ning and study of the department. Within a week, 
Governor Dewey established the Reconversion Serv- 
ice Agency, which operated through all regional 
and main offices of the department to gather data 
on bottlenecks, labor supply, plant facilities, ma- 
terial shortages, and factors regarding disposal of 
surplus war plants. The Commissioner of Com- 
merce was chairman of the RSA, other members 
being the Superintendent of Public Works and 
the Industrial Commissioner. St ps were taken to 
relieve the bottlenecks, distribute information on 
industrial space, labor, and materials available. 
Governor Dewey urged federal authorities to speed 
decisions on surplus plant disposal. In February, 
1946, six months after V-] Day, the Commissioner 
of Commerce was able to state that manufacturing 
work hours in New York rose after the war’s end: 
payrolls declined only about a third as much as the 
national average, and employment was substantially 
above prewar levels. Of forty-one large federally- 
built war plants, only nine were still available for 
purchase or lease. ‘The Commerce Department it- 
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self played a direct part in disposal of three of the 
largest plants to out-of-state concerns. 

Small Business Expansion. In November, 1945, 
Governor Dewey announced the New York State 
Small Business Expansion Plan, in preparation by 
the department since 1943. This plan was designed 
to restore the 100,000 small businesses in the state 
closed by material or labor shortages during the 
war, and to stimulate other small enterprises. A 
series of ten booklets on business management was 
prepared by the department in consultation with 
business groups. Personalized local assistance was 
provided for inquirers at the department's regional 
offices and more than 100 small-business advisory 
committees were formed, composed of leading busi- 
ness men to advise with newcomers in _ business. 
Newspaper advertising was used and requests for 
the booklets totalled nearly 164,000 by April 1, 
1946, returned veterans accounting for a large per- 
centage. File records are being kept of assistance 
given, and already reveal many helped into business 
careers in spite of shortages of supplies and equip- 
ment. Courses on small business operation were 
given at Syracuse University, Rochester, and the 
veterans’ center at Tupper Lake. The Scientific and 
Technical Advisory Service in the department as- 
sists small businesses in solving technical problems 
connected with manufacturing processes. 

New York Means Business. This was the title of 
the state’s first industrial book, issued by the de- 
partment in 1944. The book was published follow- 
ing a survey among 700 manufacturers of the state. 
Incorporated in the book were reasons for the par 
ticular attractions of the state to industry, drawn 
from the business experience of manufacturers. 
Labor also took an interest in the publication, 
which stressed the high skill of New York workers 
indicated by the value “added by manufacture” of 
New York products listed by the census. Keynot 
of the book is the leading national rank of the state 
as a consumer. Industrial advertising followed in 
newspapers and magazines. More than 60,000 
copies of the book have been distributed. Inquiries 
are followed up through mail and direct contact. 
Phe department also maintains inventories of firms 
and equipment, and sends weekly bulletins contain 
ing inquiries received for industrial space to indus- 
trial realtors and local chambers of commerce. Cur- 
rent information on sites, plants, materials, labor 
conditions, machinery, and the like is supplied to 
inquirers. 

Travel. Travel activities have expanded rapidly 
since the war. The department issues summer and 
winter recreation books listing the principal recre- 
ational attractions of the state, profusely illustrated. 
Che first full-color recreation booklet was issued by 
the department last year. For the 1946 summer sea- 
son, anticipated to bring the largest vac ation travel 


in history, special preparations were made. The new 
summer book was ordered in an edition of 500,000 
copies. Four regional guides, describing 450 com- 
munities of the state were issued, totalling 400,000 
copies. A pictorial map in six colors was printed 
for a total of 250,000 copies. Recreation advertising 
at this writing has brought in approximately 250,- 
000 inquiries for information regarding vacationing 
in New York state. Owing to the volume of work 
generated by the expanded program, a travel unit 
has been set up in separate offices to answer indi- 
vidual inquiries and consult with local resort lead- 
ers on their problems. 

{viation. The rapid development of aviation was 
officially recognized by New York state in 1945 when 
the Bureau of Aviation was created in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The bureau has already assisted 
more than thirty communities in design and plan- 
ning of airports which meet postwar standards and 
coincide with the major features of the state’s com- 
mercial airline development. The bureau has un- 
dertaken a New York State Airport Blue Book 
which will contain maps of each airport with all 
pertinent information required by pilots. 

Foreign Trade. Foreign trade promotion is 
carried on through contacts with foreign trade 
agencies, manufacturers interested in export oppor- 
tunities and advertising in foreign language publi- 
cations. In May, 1944, twenty Latin-American 
delegates accepted Governor Dewey’s invitation to 
tour the industrial centers of the state. More than 
300 foreign trade agents have made inquiries to the 
department. Department advertising stresses the 
advantages of the Port of New York, the New York 
free port area and the importance of the state as a 
manufacturing and consuming area. 

Community Planning. Planning for better com- 
munities is a recognized function of the Depart- 
ment. The Bureau of Planning provides assistance 
to official and unofficial planning groups in fields 
such as planning, zoning, subdivision control, 
building codes, and recreation. The department is 
preparing manuals for use of communities dealing 
with zoning regulations and building codes, revised 
to meet modern conditions. 

Research. Contributing to the well-rounded scope 
of the department is the research branch. Its staff 
keeps abreast of economic trends and changes in 
manufacturing activity and processes. Data are com- 
piled on labor markets and supplies for the use of 
manufacturers and commercial organizations. The 
tax structure of the state is studied as to its effect 
on commerce and industry and comparisons main- 
tained on similar factors in other states. Consider- 
able work is done in answer to specific inquiries 
from manufacturers and from trade associations 
and business and financial publications. 

(Continued on Page 30) 








Retirement Planning for Public 
Employees 


By A. A. WEINBERG 


{ctuarial Consultant 


ENSION provisions have long been regarded as 

an incentive towards good government. They 

are an effective means of achieving economy 
and efficiency in public administration. The value 
of a pension plan as an integral part of a progressive 
personnel program is receiving more emphasis 
among public agencies. The beneficial effects of 
pension provisions are strikingly in evidence in the 
operation of many governmental agencies, both 
state and local. The operation of the Federal So- 
cial Security Program has given impetus to the 
movement for the adoption of these provisions. 
Retirement provisions, therefore, are now generally 
considered essential in maintaining a sound per- 
sonnel policy and securing persons of proved ability 
and capacity for public employment. 


Legislation 

Recent years have witnessed a growing volume of 
legislative proposals dealing with retirement pro- 
visions for public employees. Many of these propo- 
sals have called for amendments to existing statutes. 
These amendments aim to broaden the schedule 
of benefits and to liberalize benefit provisions. Other 
proposals have been designed to create new retire- 
ment plans for those employees not previously 
granted retirement protection. These proposals, for 
the most part, have followed no consistent pattern. 
They have failed to emphasize those principles 
which are generally recognized by students of pen- 
sions as fundamental to the effective and economical 
operation of retirement provisions. 

Pension proposals must be carefully considered, 
not only from the standpoint of their inherent 
worth, but also in their relation to provisions al- 
ready in force in the particular state or municipality 
for which the legislation is intended. Unless the 
proposals meet these tests there can be no construc- 
tive development of a sound pension policy for the 
state as a whole. Standardization and uniformity 
are desirable objectives in the formulation of retire- 
ment provisions, especially for employees in like 
occupational classifications. Inequitable provisions 
are thus avoided, and competitive legislative efforts 
on the part of groups of employees are discouraged. 
A definite pattern should be established and main- 
tained to serve as a standard for the entire state, 
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thus insuring the development of an orderly and 
sound pension program for all occupational groups 
of employees. Proposals for amendatory legislation 
or for the creation of new pension plans should be 
appraised and evaluated with regard to their effect 
on the general plan. No proposal should be ap- 
proved which would create inequities as between 
occupational classifications, or which would give 
certain groups of employees advantages over other 
groups. 


Technical Advice Essential 


The subject of pensions is a technical one, in- 
volving intricate problems of financial and actuarial 
character. The financing of retirement provisions 
is essentially an insurance problem. The benefits 
constitute fixed obligations of long-term character 
for which revenue must be provided as the obliga 
tions are incurred. Hence, the formulation of a 
retirement plan requires that proper technical help 
be engaged to aid in the formulation of a retirement 
plan, or in the revision of existing provisions. 

Certain basic and important principles ought to 
govern sound retirement planning for public em- 
ployees. These prince iple s must be adhered to if the 
plans are to fulfill the desired objectives. The pro 
visions for membership, the prescribed benefits, 
rates of contribution, and other basi« provisions 
should be formulated to meet the specific needs of 
the employees and the governmental agency. A 
predetermination of cost is essential in order that 
the obligations under the plan may be kept within 
the financial limitations of the employees and em 
ployer. 

In planning a program of retirement and dis 
ability benefits for a specific group of employees, it 
is of interest and generally of value to inquire into 
the types of provisions made for similar occupa- 
tional groups in other localities. Much information 
can be gained from such a survey. The experience 
of those localities can well serve as a useful guide 
in the adoption of a policy with respect to the types 
of provisions to be formulated, the methods of 
financing to be prescribed in the plan, or the form 
of plan to be established. 

A plan maintained in one lox ality may not satis- 
factorily meet the requirements for a group in an- 
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other locality. The conditions existing in the state 
in which the plan is to be established, or within the 
particular group of employees to be covered, may 
vary in certain important respects from those found 
in other localities operating retirement plans, thus 
making it necessary to consider modifications. More- 
over, the type of plan existing in such other state 
may have proved to be inadequate to meet effec- 
tively the needs of the employees for whom the plan 
is intended. However, as has been pointed out, a 
study of other plans in operation does serve the 
purpose of illustrating the types of provisions in 
force, and the principles which have been adopted 
in other localities in the operation of retirement 
plans. 

lo illustrate the principal provisions which are 
found in a great many plans now in operation, and 
the types of provisions in force, the accompanying 
chart has been prepared, dealing with retirement 
plans in operation for employees of the various 
state governments. Many state government plans 
also provide for the inclusion of the employees of 
political subdivisions, on an equitable basis. ‘These 
plans are properly designated in the chart. 


Objectives 

A retirement plan is designed to meet the prob- 
lem of old-age security by making adequate provi- 
sion for the retirement of workers at the end of their 
productive years. Its primary purpose, therefore, is 
to provide an assured income for employees when 
they have reached the age of superannuation and 
are no longer able to work with reasonable efh- 
ciency. The existence of a retirement plan makes 
it possible for the employer to attain the following 
(1) Remove from the payroll aged and 
disabled employees who are in fact hidden pen- 
sioners; (2) stabilize employment and reduce turn- 
over in personnel; (3) make employment more at- 
tractive to employees with special talents and abil- 
ity; (4) improve employee morale and stimulate 
goodwill; and (5) promote the continuing efficiency 
of the service through the systematic retirement of 
aged and disabled employees. 

A properly conceived retirement plan constitutes 
an orderly method of providing for the retirement 
of employees at the end of their normal working 
life, with the use of a capital fund created during 
their active service with this eventuality in prospect. 
It prevents the stagnation which besets an employer 
when the avenues for advancement are closed to 
younger employees because of the continuance in 
service of those who should retire from active em- 
ployment. A retirement plan, therefore, is of con- 
siderable value in stabilizing employment by pre- 
venting at least a portion of the loss which occurs 
when trained and efficient employees leave the serv- 
ice because of lack of opportunity for advancement. 


objec tives: 


Membership 


Membership under a plan should be granted 
upon the basis of continuity of employment rather 
than civil service status. For personnel as well as 
social reasons all permanent employees should be 
covered under a retirement plan. If possible, all 
occupational groups of the employer should be in- 
cluded under a single plan, and special provisions 
made to meet the peculiar characteristics of certain 
occupations. Seasonal and provisional employees 
should be included as participants. The trend in 
recent years towards career service in government 
makes it necessary that persons holding an appoint- 
ive or elective position should also be covered. The 
old concept that an office holder or appointive offi- 
cial is holding a sinecure or receiving an honorar- 
ium no longer applies. Exclusion from membership 
should be limited only to employees whose tenure 
of service is not considered to be permanent. To 
provide for conditions incident to employment of 
short duration, a probationary period of employ- 
ment of six months or one year, as a condition for 
membership, may be prescribed. Above all, a plan 
should be made compulsory, since compulsory par- 
ticipation will make it possible for the employer to 
achieve the desired objectives in the fullest measure. 


Service Credit and Retirement Benefit 


The employees who are at the prescribed retire- 
ment age, or close to such age, at the time of the 
adoption of the plan, constitute the immediate 
problem of the employer. Employees in the service 
on the date of the inception of a plan should be 
granted full credit for service rendered prior there- 
to. The financial obligation for such prior service 
credit should be assumed by the employer in full, 
to be amortized by periodic contributions over a 
period of years, additional to normal contributions. 
By providing credit for all prior service the em- 
ployees who are superannuated or disabled can be 
retired and removed from the payroll, and the em- 
ployer can thus realize the advantages of the plan 
immediately. 

The primary purpose of a retirement plan is to 
provide an income during old age. The principal 
provision of the plan, therefore, is the superannua- 
tion retirement benefit. This benefit should be 
viewed as a benefit for old age and not as a bonus 
or reward for services rendered. The contributions 
by the employer towards this benefit are in the 
nature of additional salary, the payment of which 
is deferred until the time when the employee has 
reached a state of old-age inefficiency. 

The formula for computing the retirement bene- 
fit should be simple and understandable. The 
method of computation of the benefit should be 
designed to produce a benefit which will be ade- 
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quate and reasonable to provide for the subsistence 
needs of the employee after retirement. The formula 
should be equitable for all classes of employees in- 
cluded under the plan. A formula which operates 
in a practical and effective manner under varying 
economic conditions, and one which has received 
increasing acceptance in recent years, is that in 
which the benefit is related to length of service 
rendered. Under such a formula the benefit is equal 
to a certain percentage of average final salary (usu 
ally for the last five years of service) per year of 
service. 

The rate of retirement benefit should be the same 
for all employees, regardless of occupational classi- 
fication. Special provisions, however, should be 
made for occupational hazards. But these 
occupational hazards have been overcome, and em- 
ployees have reached a state of superannuation, 
there should be no distinction in the rate of retire- 
ment benefit between occupational groups 


once 


Weighting of Pension Formula 

To give effect to the social aspects of retirement 
planning, a slight weighting of the pension formula 
might be considered, in favor of employees in the 
low-salaried brackets. These employees are entitled 
to more generous treatment in the pension formula, 
because of their inability to provide for themselves 
in the form of supplementary savings. The increased 
attractiveness of the plan far outweighs the rela 
tively small increase in cost resulting from this 
weighting feature. Under such a modification of 
the formula the emphasis on the pension provision 
is placed where it belongs. The provision for more 
reasonable benefits to employees at advanced ages 
and in the lower-salaried brackets carries out in 
fullest measure the principles and objectives of re- 
tirement provisions. 


Age of Retirement and Disability Provisions 


An age of voluntary superannuation retirement 
should be prescribed so that the average employee 
will leave active service when he is no longer able 
to work with reasonable efficiency and it is advan- 
tageous to have younger employees on the job. If 
the age of voluntary retirement is fixed at too low 
a level a marked increase in the cost of the plan will 
occur. The age of retirement may vary with occupa- 
tional duties and working conditions. A minimum 
age of retirement is a fundamental provision in a 
retirement plan, for a retirement benefit based upon 
length of service alone fails to give effect to the basic 
purposes of the plan. 

A compulsory retirement provision is in keeping 
with the personnel objectives of the retirement plan. 
It assures the retirement of employees when they 
have reached a superannuated state. It helps main- 
tain the attractiveness of the service to younger 


workers looking toward promotion. It is thus an 
important morale builder and brings about greater 
efficiency in the service. 

If the retirement plan is to fulfill all of its ob- 
jectives and the employer is to realize its maximum 
advantages, the hazard of disability occurring prior 
to superannuation should be provided for. A pro- 
vision of this type is of value to the employer 
because it facilitates the removal of disabled em- 
ployees from the payroll. 

A distinction should be made between non-occu 
pational disability and occupational disability, 
since these hazards require different qualifying con 
ditions. 
should be payable only after a qualifying period of 
service. No service requirement should be imposed 


The non-occupational disability benefit 


on the payment of an occupational disability bene- 
fit, and this benefit should be at a higher rate than 
that provided for non-occupational causes. 

Disability benefits must be administered under 
well-defined rules and regulations. These benefits 
can prove extremely costly and may cause financial 
difficulties unless they are properly restricted by 
law and rigidly controlled in administration. 


Provisions for Dependents 


The allowance of benefits to dé pendents should 
be governed chiefly by the ability of the employer 
and employees to meet the additional financial but 
den which they impose. 
emphasis to the social aspects of retirement plan 


These benefits also give 


ning. Death due to occupational causes can equit 
ably be considered a sufficient reason for the pay- 
ment of a higher benefit than death resulting from 
non-occupational! causes. 

Insurance of the risk of death under a retirement 
plan is a worth-while morale builder and is anal 
ogous to group life insurance generally provided 
for employees of industry 


Vesting 


The vesting ol rights to a retirement benefit is 
extremely desirable. The increasing recognition by 
employers of the stabilizing influence of retirement 
provisions, and the realization that contributions 
towards retirement plans are a part of the salary 
paid to an employee, has led to the practice of 
permitting employees with substantial periods of 
service to retain their rights to the retirement bene- 
fit which they have earned at their 
withdrawal from service, if withdrawal has 
occurred prior to attainment of the minimum age 
This 


privilege of vesting should be conditioned upon an 


the date of 
such 


prescribed for superannuation retirement. 


employee's completing a reasonably long period of 
service, and the retirement 


benefit in which the 
‘i 

right has been vested should become payable only 
when the employee has attained the minimum age 
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of retirement stipulated in the plan. Acceptance of 
this deferred retirement benefit under this vesting 
provision should be optional with the employee. 


Refund of Contributions 


An employee should be privileged to receive a 
refund of his contributions upon withdrawal from 
service. Some question, however, arises as to whether 
interest should be allowed on withdrawing accounts 
or not. 

While some saving may be realized if no interest 
is allowed on refunds, the amount of such saving 
would be relatively small. Statistics show that the 
majority of withdrawals occur during the éarly years 
of employment, and that the average period of 
employment of persons withdrawing from service 
is very short—usually under five years. Whatever 
savings might result from the non-payment of in- 
terest would be counterbalanced by the bad effect 
upon personnel relationships between the employe 
and the employees. However, the payment of in- 
terest on withdrawing accounts at a rate exceeding 
the rate of interest currently being earned by the 
retirement system is not in keeping with sound 
financial practice. 


Actuarial Considerations 


Retirement plans and life insurance both deal in 
long-term obligations in which the risk is con- 
trolled by the factors of mortality and interest. In 
the case of retirement plans, the risk begins when 
the employee enters the service of the employer and 
extends until his death after retirement. In a life 
insurance concern, the risk extends from the time a 
contract is issued to the date of its maturity by 
death. During the period of risk, however, a re- 
tirement plan is influenced by other factors not 
found in life insurance practice. Among the most 
important of these are turnover in employment, 
salary rates, disability rates, ages at retirement, and 
rates of mortality among active and retired em- 
ployees. All of these basic factors must be taken 
into account by the actuary, who has been trained 
in their interpretation. Actuarial science deals with 
the laws of insurance probabilities and compound 
interest. With the use of actuarial techniques, fore- 
casts are made of future probabilities based upon 
the experience of the past. In this process, the 
actuary measures the average experience among 
large groups of persons. This measurement is in- 
terpreted conservatively in order to provide for any 
unforeseen or unexpected variations in experience. 


Financing the Plan 
The objectives of the retirement plan will not be 


attained unless all of its financial implications are 
thoroughly understood. The long-term obligations 


of the entire schedule of benefits must be provided 
for. The plan should be financed by joint contribu- 
tions by employees and employer, with an equal 
sharing of cost as nearly as possible. The method 
of financing should give effect to actuarial prin- 
ciples; that is, the rates of contribution by em- 
ployees and employer should be fixed at such levels 
as to bring about the accumulation, at compound 
interest, of sufficient reserves to meet the cost of the 
benefits on account of those who will ultimately 
qualify for payments. This method of financing, 
technically known as the “funding” or “actuarial 
reserve” method, is the most economical form of 
financing a retirement plan. It has evolved from 
the postulate that retirement benefits are compensa- 
tion for service rendered, and that the cost of these 
services should be paid for as they are rendered. 
This method recognizes that the real financial obli- 
gation under a retirement plan arises not at the 
time benefits become payable, but accrues contin- 
ually over the entire period of the employee's 
service. 

Under the actuarially funded plan, payments by 
the employer can be so leveled over long periods 
of time that contributions can bear a fairly uniform 
relation to the current payroll. At the same time, 
the advantages of compound interest over extended 
periods can be secured, resulting in large savings 
to the employer in total cost. Thus, it is safer and 
more economical to build up reserves as obligations 
are incurred, during the service rendered by the 
employees, rather than when they mature. Each 
year of service can be charged with its share of the 
ultimate cost, and reserves will accumulate to meet 
the full cost of the accruing obligations for retire: 
ment benefits to employees who survive and retire. 


Budgeting and Administration 


Contributions by the employer, under a retire- 
ment plan, constitute a part of compensation for 
services. It follows, therefore, that such contribu- 
tions should be provided for as a part of the cur- 
rent payroll and should be budgeted in the same 
manner and to the same extent as salaries. This 
concept of pension cost assures the sound and proper 
financing of the plan. Contributions under such a 
method of financing would be made concurrently 
with the payment of salaries to the employees. The 
remittance of the employer to the retirement sys- 
tem would consist of two parts, namely, the amount 
withheld from the salaries of the employees and the 
concurrent amounts contributed by the employer. 
These contributions by the employer would be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the salary payments due 
employees. The percentage rate would be calculated 
in advance and fixed for each fiscal period, based 
upon the specific conditions and requirements of 
the retirement system. 
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State, 
date law = 

enacted, and Potal 
administrative af 
» ro 

——y mem- 

_|_ bers 
Alabama (1945); 4,680 


(a) Board of Con- 
trol of Employ- 
ees’ Retirement 
System 


Arizona (a) 
Arkansas (a). 
California( 1932) 
Board of Admin- 
istration—State 
Employees’ Re- 
tirement System 


44,500 


Colorado (1931) 
Public Employ- 
ees Retirement 
Board 


6,650 


Connecticut 12,189 
(1939) State Em- 
ployees’ Retire- 
ment Commis- 
sion 

Delaware 
Florida (1945) (k) 
State Officers 
and Employees’ 
Retirement Sys- 
tem 

Georgia (a) 
Idaho (a) 
Illinois (1943) (0) 
Board of Trustees 
State Employees’ 
Retirement Sys- 
tem 





"18,000 


Indiana (1945) 
Public Employ- 
ees Retirement 
Fund 


7,500 


Iowa (1945) 118,000 
Employment Se-| 
curity Commis- 
sion 

Kansas (a) 
Kentucky (a) 
Louisiana (1946 
(q) Board of 
Trustees State| 
Employees’ Re-| 
tirement System 








Maine (1942) (s)|} 3,400 
Board of Trustees 
Employees’ Re- 
tirement System 
Maryland(1941)| 6,500 


Board of Trustees 
Employees’ Re- 
tirement System 
Massachusetts 

(1911) (a) Retire-} 
ment Board State 
Employees’ Re- 
tirement System| 


| 


20,06 of 20,000 


CovERAGE 

















PARTICIPATION 
By Loca. 


| GOVERNMENTS 























QUALIFICATIONS } 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
































muane No. of | N° °f] Minimum ' . 
em- Optional _* local |_ Com- Maximum a Source of 
ployees| seein | anette, |. oe | pulsory earnings . a — | = _ al employer 
ae Saal ployees| Age | “s'*- age covered percentage | percentagt funds 
ered | pating covered 108 | 
Baresi! 4 — : 
4,680 No (b) 60, | None 70 $3,000 34% 2.78% of an-|Biennial state 
| (56 for nual payroll |appropriation 
hwy. 
| | police | 
| oad Ld | 
| | | 
32,000 |Elected officials| 115 12,500 55 20 70 (d) $5,000 4.82-11.61% 7.20% (f) |Biennial state 
and appointees! (e) appropriation 
of governor. 

4,426 No 82 2,224 (i 65 20 None |No maximum 34% 3% Each dept. 
earnings but matches em- 
maximum an- ployees’ con- 
nuity is $1,800 tributions. 
per yr. 

12,000 | Elective officials 3 189 | 50 25 65— None 4% Sufficient to|Biennial state 

and appointees |women women defray half of|appropriation 
55 70—men retirement an- 
men nuity. 

Yes iNone (I)| 60 | 10 None None 5% 2% employ-jAnnual ap- 
| ee’s salary. propriation 
fromtreasury. 

' | | 
18,000 |Appointees of| None 60 15 70 with $4,800 5% Balance to| Biennial state 
governor. Con- at least guarantee|appropriation 
dition of em- 15 yrs. benefits. | 
ployment for all service 
other new em- 
ployees after 12 
mo. service. 

5,500 |Condition of em- 10 2,000 55 30 70 (p) $1,800 57 Contributions] Biennial state 
iployment for | 60 20 ito providelappropriation 
inew employees | 65 15 fixed annuity annual lo- 
lafter 6 mo. serv- | ical appropria- 
ice and age 25 tion. 

65,000 | No 6,000 | 53,000 | 65 16 None $3,000 1% Ist 3 yrs.,|1% Ist 3yrs.,j;Any avail- 
| | thereafterithereafterilable fund 
| r¢ joe 
| va on yy 
| 
Elected off ils None | ; 60 | 10 | 65 (r) None 5% iBalance to} Appropriation 
land appointes | guaranteelby legisla 
for fixed tern | } ibenefits iture. 
or by governor | 
| j 

2.663 |Elected officials 7 170 65 | None 70 None iRate dep« ndsiBalance tol > State tunds 
(except legisla lupon age andiguaranteejearmarkedap- 
tors) and ap lsex. benefits propriation 
lpointees with) 
ifixed terms. 

6,500 |Elected officials}None (t | 60 None | 70 None 2.642, 2.58 |Biennial state 
land appointees} j|appropr ia- 
with fixed terms tion 

No | 68 | Not re-| 55 | None] 65 (u) [*/s highest sal. 5Y IB alance tojAnnual state 

| ported | for 5 yrs. sub- iguaranteejappropria- 
sequent to lbenefits. tion 
11932 
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~ REFUNDS 
AND 
INTEREST 








Refunds Interest 
allow- | °0.con- 
' ahle tribu- 

° tions 
Yes Yes 





basis 1/70 final sal. per yrs. service age 65. (g) 

Yes None /20 yrs. service 50% final sal. Age 65 some frac-|No special benefits; but op 
tional benefits if less 20 yrs. of service. School and|tional cash refund or joint 
lmun. employees 40% final sal. (g) survivorship ann. may be 

elected. 

Yes None lf retired with less than 20 yrs. service, 244% final|Optional benefits to widow, 
sal. X no. yrs. service; with 20-25 yrs. service 50%|not greater $500 or 50% 
ifinal sal.+2% for each additional yr. over 25. (g)jemployee’s retirement al- 

lowance may be elected by 
employee at retirement. 

Yes None |Rates set yearly not more 2% final sal. per yrs. of/Heirs receive 50% em- 
iservice. ployee’s contrib. 

| 
| | 

Yes 2% Approximately 1/60 av. final sal. per yrs. of serv-|Contrib. including int. paid 
lice. +1 mo. sal per yrs. of serv- 
| . > 
ice not exceeding 6 yrs. of 
| service or 50% sal. (lump 

2 sum) 
Yes 2% Retirement benefit at pivotal age (65) approxi-|Refund of contrib. with ac- 
lmately 144% per yrs. of service. Maximum retire-|crued int. to survivors. 
ment benefit approx. $1,200 per yr. 
No No fixed!Primary benefit is 40% of Ist $50 sal. and 10% re-|Widow 75% primary bene- 
| rate maining mo. sal. up to $250 and 1% resulting amt.|fit, 50% primary benefit to 
|X no. yrs. of coverage. dependent child or parent 
| 

9 e | 

Ye Yes Approx. 144% of av. sal. per yrs. of service (sal.| Reduced retirement bene- 
base being av. for highest 5-yr. consecutive period.)|fits with survivorship op- 
tions may be elected by em- 

ployee at retirement. 

Yes 3-4AQ% Approximately 1/70 of av. final salary per yrs. of|Beneficiaries receive con- 
serv (g) trib. with %4 accrued int. 

, | , , . 

Yes 1% |Approximately 1/70 of av. final sal. per yrs. of/Accum. contrib.+6 mos. 
service. (m) sal. paid to beneficiaries in 
lump sum. 

Yes 3% 12% av. final sal. per yrs. of service+20% Ist $750|Widow or dependent parent 
contrib., less 3% per yr. for. each yr. under age|50% of sal.; children under 
65 age 18 $260. 





Mise. state employees 1/60 final sal. 
lservice, in full at age 60, at discounted amt. from 


| 





BENEFITS 





Retirement Benefits—Rates 


Dependent benefits 





\t retirement age benefit is actuarial equivalent 
7% salary (344% employee's contrib., 34% em- 
ployer’s contrib.) including interest. Prior service 
credit allowed eq. 7% sal. 


Yes | 244% |Patrolmen, police, firemen 50% final sal., age 55 
| 
| 


lage 55 to 60. Pub. agency employees not on age 60 


per yrs. of 


| 


jmay be elected. 





Amt. of contrib. with int. 
paid to designated bene- 
ficiary or to estate upon 
death while in service. Re- 
duced retirement benefits 
with survivorship options 


50% rate of ann. sal. at 
death+accum. contrib. 




















Occupational 
death 
benefits 


Ann. 50% final 
sal. in cases of po- 
lice and fire. Lump 
sum payment up 
to 50% sal. in 
other cases — 
accum. contrib. 
(h) 


None 


None 


None 


50% _ sal.+accum 
contrib. to widow 
dependent child 
or parent. 








None 


Refund employee 
contrib. with int. 


Accum. contrib.+ 
not less 75% int. 
accumulations. 


Contrib. and 4% 
int. 50% final sal. 


50% of sal. 
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DISABILITY 
Occupational Non- 
occupational 











Ann.+75% pension payable up- 
on service retirement. (c) 


1%% final sal.|Minimum 25% 
per yrs. of serv-jfinal sal. 

ice in addition 
workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


5 yrs. or more|State employees 
service up toj50% sal. (j) 
50% sal. 


50% sal. After 15 yrs. 


service 50% sal. 





ae 


2% final sal. per yrs. of service. 


60% sal. 40% sal. after 
30-day waiting 
period. 

None None 





computed the same as retirement 
benefit but on reduced basis. 


At least 25% final sal. 


Ann. + pension|90% of 1/70 fi- 
6624% final sal.ijnal sal. X no. 
yrs. of service. 
50% of sal. 2% sal. per yrs. 
service + 20% 
1st $750 contrib. 
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| | PARTICIPATION 
State, CovERAGE | e BY Locau QUALIFICATIONS CoON?PRIBUTIONS 
| GOVERNMENTS 
date law — - : —- —. — + os _- —— oo ——— 
enacted, and Total | State No. of | No. of| Minimum | | . 
administrative | num- em- Optional te | local . Com- Maximum a a ee ene Source of Refi 
agency ber of ployees| Pn seme x re em- | Gary. | Pulsory | earnings songs sity digg ployer | employer all 
: mem- {| cov- | ™embvership ne ployees| Age | ' agg age | covered percentage | percentage | funds al 
bers | ered | - jcovered —_ 
Michigan (1943)| 18,000] 18,000 |None except for] None (1) | 60 10 70 $3,600 5Y, 5% subject to! Biennial state Z 
Retirement small group of jactuarial val-|ay pria 
Board junclassified em- luation period-|tio: 
|ployees. | cally 
] 
| | 
Minnesota 17,548 | 17,548 |Elective and) None (I ; ..| 65 | 5 |None in| $3,600 5 13/10 mill tax umounts Y 
(1929) State Em- appointive offi- olr retire- | paid by “financially self 
ployees’ Retire- cials. 35 yrs.i/service| ment | sustaining depts 
ment Board regard|less of] plan (70 
age. under | 
Civil 
| Service | 
Act) 
Mississippi (a) |....... —_ ' | , 
Missouri (a) Pe oe 
Montana (1945 1,376 1,376 |Elective offi-| Eligible | None 65 | 30 None to | $5,000 Mer Biennial state Y 
Board of Admin-} | cials ibut none at olr 7/1/47; 3 8.2 ippropria- 75 
istration Public! ljoined by] 7/1/46 |35 yrs. |service| age 75 |\Womer tior After ser) 
Employees’ Re-} | 7/1/46 | regard/less of| from 3.5 16% 7/1/47 cost less 
tirement System | ge | 7/1/47 to covered in 20 1 
| | | 1/1/51; | each dept 100 
there- vn Dudget ser \ 
| after ry reque ry 
| age 70 | ) 
Nebraska (a | 
Nevada (a) 
New Hampshire} 2,650! 2,650/|Elected officials} Eligible 65 | None | 70 after None 3. 76-7.24° 2.74% normal|State fund Y 
(1945) Board of or officials ap-| after | 7/1/50 | 8.41 by act of Gi 
Trustees Em-| |pointed for fixed] 7/1/46 Court 
ployees’ Retire-| terms 
ment System | | 
New Jersey 11,236 8,248 \Compulsory for| 39 (24 2,988 60 | None 70 | $7,200 Crass A L37- \ tate Yi 
(1922) Board of Inew employees.| addi- M DI 
Trustees’ State | tional 3.53-7.0! , 
Employees’ Re- 7/1/46 Femal 
tirement System | > 
| | Cia | 
Mal . 
$.12-8.27 
| Female 
| +.14-—8.65 | 
New Mexico ........ Sa Spee a sal 
New York (1921)|108,000} 49,200 Yes 962 58.800 | 60 | None! 70. « Nor R ends|\V es { Ant Yi 
State Comptrol- | tend | e, sex,|yr. to yr. (‘45|jap] t 
ler | by | I ite 4 17a Io! ‘ 
special iti irie rrmal pur- 
| | action ifrom ( post 3. 13° | 
| | to 80 16 20 , erv-! 
| | | | 
| | | 
North Carolina 62,050 | 62,050 |Condition of em-| None (1 } 60 | None | 65, ex- | $5,000 j $98 f Bier tate \ 
(1941) Board of! iployment fo | tended ‘ ‘i oad : 
trustees teach- inew employees.| by ».98 on 
ers’ and State! | | special 
Employees’ Re- | | act 
tirement System | to70 | 
(a) 
North Dakota aie mo ee ee ee 
Ohio (1935) 70,232 | 22,274 |Elective offi-| 1,032 | 47,958 60, 5 «6| 70 after $3,000 5 1.3°% for state| Biennial stat \ 
Public Employ- cials } 55 witl 6/30/47 employees; pprop ‘ 
ees’ Retirement! 30 yrs | 1% for em-|ti 
System Leryios aye 
| 1 ca ts (pre 
| | | j lent actuaria 
| | requirements) | 
] 
Oklahoma (a) | ee 
Oregon (1945) 11,000} 7,000 |Elective and ap-| 100 =| «4,000 65, None| 60 $2,400 Male Matches em-|Biennial state \ 
Retirement |pointive officials} police police | 3.7 1-9.24% |ploves col pproy \- 
Board Public with fixed term.| and | | and fire Female tril tior 
Employees’ Re- | | fire- | 65 4.06—-10.56% 
tirement System men lother em- iPolice & Fire | 
: | | 6O(w) | ployees §.38-12.36% 
Pennsylvania 29,000 | 29,000 Employees aged| None (x)| | 60 None} None None 4.28% age|Amounts to/Biennial state Ye 
(1923) State Em- 50 or more | 120 to 10.18%|meet actu-ljappropriation 
ployees’ Retire- l—age 59. arial require-| —annual ann 
ment Board ments lpayments by 
agencies 
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REFUNDS 
AND BENEFITS DISABILITY 
INTEREST 
—— —_—_—_——__—_———_— SEE Occupational —_ -_ 
Refunds | Interest —- ” 
allow- | 08 con Retirement Benefits—Rates Dependent benefits netits Occupational Non- 

able tribu- occupational 

tions 

Yes None |Approx. 1/70 of av. final sal. per yrs. of service. (g)}Reduced retirement benefit} 4% sal. (max.|% sal. up tojPayable after 15 

and survivorship options}$1,500) during/{$1,800 until agelyrs. of service, 

may be elected by employee| widowhood; 4 sal.|60, thereafter|same rate as re- 

at retirement. to minor children. |superannuation|tirement bene- 
benefit. fit. 

Yes None |50% av. sal. (not to exceed $100 per mo.) upon|Beneficiaries receive em- None None None 
which employee’s contrib. have been made. ployee’s contrib. without 

int. 

Yes 214! At age 65 with 35 yrs. service 50% final sal. Upon|Contrib. and int. paid+1 50% of sal. at)Payable after 10 
75 retirement below 65, benefit is actuarial equivalent|mo. sal. per yrs. of service date of disabil-|yrs. of service— 
ervice lof amt. payable at age 65. (m) up to 6 yrs. as lump sum ity—no min.jmin. 25% av. 

ess than | payment. service require-|sal. 
20 yrs ment. 
LOO”. | 
service 
1) vre 
Yi ib- Approx. 1/70 of final sal. per yrs. of service. (g)|Contrib.+int. paid to des-|50% of av. final|At least 50% of/At least 25% 
ject to | ignated beneficiary or to| compensation. av. final com-jav. final com- 
change estate. pensation re-jpensation pay- 
by gardless oflable after 10 
Board | length of serv-lyrs. service. 
ice. 

Yes 1 Cla \—1/70 of av. sal. per yrs. of service.|\Widow of employee -20 | 507, av. sal. dur-jAt least 6624 %|After 10 yrs. 
Class B—1/60 of av. sal. per yrs. of service. Re-lyrs. service may take life | ing widowhood or |of av. sal. service, rate 13 
tirement after 25 yrs. service regardless of age ac-|jann. with contrib. and re-|children under 18 to 44% final sal. 

larial equ f benefit payable at age 60. tirement system will match|or if no depend- 
up to $420 per yr. If service|}ents a lump sum 
is less 20 yrs. benefit is|payment eq. to 
accum. contrib. annual compensa- 
tion. 

Ye / Apr 1/70 of av. sal. per yrs. of service at age 60,/Contrib. and int. paid+ 1]50% final sal. to|At least 75% ofjAfter 15 yrs. of 
members 1/60 of av. sal. per yrs. of service at age 55, de-lmo. sal. per yrs. of service|parents, widow /final sal. service; at least 
| re { g upon plan selects employee and amt.jup to 6 yrs. as lump sum|not remarried, or 20% of av. sal. 
| tered mulated. (g payment child under 18. 
| prior 
| 7 1/43 
| the re- } 

after | 
Y« i 2 Benefit is actuarial equivalent of accum. contrib.|Reduced retirement bene- None Payable after 10 yrs. service. At 
f with f employees and employer including int. At age 60/fits and survivorship op- age 60 or over, same rate as re- 
rawn |35 yrs. service rate is approx. 42.78% av. sal. entire/tions may be elected by tirement benefit, otherwise re- 
| before |pe 1 of service employee at retirement. duced amt. 
| retire- | 
ment | 
\ Llé Actuarial equiv. of accum. contrib.; retirement/Optional annuity may be Same as retirement allowance, 
1% f benefit for 20 yrs. of service: Age 55—$62.50 perlelected at retirement to after 10 yrs. of service. 
retire mo.; age 60, $71.67 per mo.; age 65, $84.56 per mo Ip1 ovide for survivors; 
ment suming (1) all male; (2) all contributing serv-jcontrib. and int. payable to} * 
benefit lice: (3) $3,000 annual sal. for all service designated beneficiary or to 
com- estate. 
putation | 
| 
Ye Actual |Benefit is actuarial equivalent of accum. contrib.|;Amt. of contrib. paid to|................ After 5 yrs. of|After 15 yrs. no 
rate of |$2.50 per mo. per yrs. of prior service credit (before|beneficiary or to estate. service. lrestriction ex- 
interest |7/1/46) max. 20 yrs. Future service (after 7/1/46) cept self-injury. 
earned [benefit is actuarial equiv. of accum. contrib. 
Yes 4% 2% final sal. per yrs. of service as contributor. (g) None None 30% final sal. A None 


ps9 


| | 








av. amt. 
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FARTICIPATION 


CoveERAG! By Local 
a ate G ERNME Ss 
date law 
t State . ». of 
enacted, and - _ No. of N Mir 
nun em- ioeal 
; ‘ ve ri 
administrative Ont . "nite 
; aa se ber of ployees ' , ‘ ‘ em 
agen . ‘ hin narticige 
mem- co’ = : ted “!- iployee Ave 
bers ered paung covered 
Rhode Island 3,872 3,872 N None 60. 
(1936) Retire- | 5 yrs 
| 
ment Board \y) | service 
, | a ’ | i | | 
South Carolina)| 24,800/ 12,000 |\Condition of 79 112.800 | 60 
(1945) tetire-| employment fo 
ment Board Re-| | new employees 
tirement System) 


South Dakota 
(a) 

Tennessee (a 
Texas (a) 


Utah (a) | 
Vermont (1944 900 | 900 No | None | 65 
Employees’ Re-| | | 


tirement System 
| } | 
Virginia (1942 8,000 8 000 No ate 65 
Retirement Sys- 
tem (a) 
Washington 
West Virginia 
(a) 
Wisconsin 8 O00 ROM Elective. al None (1 65 
State Annuity ippointive offi- 
and Investment cialis not subject 
Board (a to Civil Service 


Wyoming 


a) Separate state system for teachers 

I 
b) Local governmental units eligible to participate in state 
employees retirement system on and after October 1, 1946. 


required. 


c) Minimum of 10 yrs. ser 
d) Age 65 for city firemen, city policemen, state highway 
patrolmen, and state fish ind game wardens. 

e) 5.40—14.35% for firemen, policemen, highway patrolmen, 
and game and fish wardens 

f) 16.53% for state highway patrolmen. 12.23% state fish 


ind game wardens. Employees of public agencies receive 
benefits determined by ‘ctuarial iluation 

Final sal ry mcans 1werave sal I Or fir i] = vrs. CTVice 
h) Widows of state highway patrolmen, state prison em 
ployees, state game and fish wardens, and city policemen and 


firemen for balance of life or during wid 


lowhood. In case ¢ f 


The advantages of this method of financing are 
numerous. It establishes the cost of the pension 
program where it properly belongs, namely, in the 
salary budget, and it gives effect to the principle 
that pension cost is deferred compensation. It is 
simple to apply in practice, and assures a constant 
flow of revenue to the retirement system. It allows 
the employer to meet the pension cost and to antici 
pate this cost. The employer knows at all times the 
extent of his obligation to the retirement system, 
so that he can take this cost into account in the 


employment of new personnel. It also serves as a 
means of establishing rigid control over the obliga- 


(JUALIFICATIONS CONTRIBUTIONS 
m . e 
Com- Maximum Source of 
I lovee Em é cee 
pulsory earning : employer 
Ser . y ‘entage r) ntae 
age covered ' } 
ict 
None | 70 None Men 6.1 Annual state 
| 4.08-—6.92° appropria- 
| |'Women tion 
4.41-7.38 
10 72 None 1c { Annual state 
ippropria- 
tion 
None | 70 None Minimum/6.81 | 52°, Biennial state 
t for currentiappropria 
ri ce 73.29% |\t " 
] rr ser 
None 70 $2,000 Rates varvl4.42% total/ Biennial state 
according tomembersh pappropria- 
ige; emp ee|payroll tion 
may el te 
limit I te t 
5% 

{ 70. but N tr ( i 
employ- ~ pI " 
ees over i rsementition 
age 70 Dasis 
| may be | 
| kept | 
} until | 
1/31/48 

remarriage payment continues to children until age 18 
School district employees—1g1g (75 districts); municipal 
employees—3o05 (7 municipalities 


40%, for school and municipal employees after 15 yrs. 


covered service. 

k) Day laborers, circuit and supreme court justices, members 
of teachers’ retirement system and state | 1y patrol ex 
cluded. 


| Separate state system for local emplovees 

m) Final salary means average salary for final 10 yrs. service 
n) Any employee 7o yrs. age and with 20 consecutive yrs. 
service Or 10 yrs. In aggre te or al » CONSE itive years or 
-— yrs. in aggregate may receive 50 final 

0) Separate state systems for teachers, judges, and university 


employees. 


tions of the retirement plan by requiring that the 
element of cost be considered at all times in an‘ 


changes or revisions of the program. In this way it 
has a salutary effect on any new and liberalizing 
pension proposals since under this method the cost 
impli ations of such changes would hay to be made 


known in advance. 


Administration 


Che plan should operate as a separate trust, inde 
pendent of any other agency of the state govern 
ment. The responsibility for the administration of 


the plan should be vested in a Board of Trustees, 


i 
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lat retirement. | 
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' land survivorship options] disability benefits. 
may be elected by employee | 
at retirement. 
| | 
e 7 Yes 22 |Apr x. 1/80 of av. final sal. per yrs. of service. (g)}Reduced retirement bene-| None 20 yrs. service, medical board 
" ifits and survivorship op- passes on disability cases. Bene- 
tions may be elected by em- fits approx. 1/90 av. sal. per yrs. 
ployee at retirement. Re- of service. 
fund of accum. contrib. | 
paid to beneficiary upon | 
death before retirement. 
i Yes 22% At age 65 with 30 yrs. service or age 70 with 20 yrs./Reduced retirement bene-| Employee contrib. | None None 
, ' service, member may receive minimum pension/fits and survivorship op-| tint. to designat- 
' $50 per mo. and maximum pension $75 per mo.+|tions may be elected by|ed beneficiary. 
inn. consisting of actuarial equiv. of employee’s|employee at retirement. 
contrib 
| | 
} | } 
Retirement is compulsory at age 70, provided 15 yrs. u) 65 retirement age for members of police force in metro- 


service have |! 


een completed. Those at age 70 who have not 
ice may be retained until 15 yrs. service 


but in no case beyond age 


politan areas, certain employees of department of correction. 
v) No age restriction with 36 yrs. service. 
ive been completes 75. w) After June go, 1951, ordinary employees have option to 
not become operative until July 1, 1947. retire at age 60 (police and firemen at age 55) with reduced 
r) If member has not completed 15 yrs. service or is needed benefits. 
for reasons of expert knowledge and qualifications retirement x) Municipal Employees’ Retirement System which would 
tponed by Board action until age 7o. be operative under State Employees’ Retirement Board to 
Members of state legislature, council police, and judges date has not been put into operation. 

ind some temporary employees y) State makes annual appropriation to provide pensions 


of superior or supreme courts, 
excluded. Teachers in state normal schools and superintend for teachers employed by local governments. 
} ] ] 


completed 15 yrs. sers 
| " 


q) System does 


may be po 


ent schools in service prior to 7/1/24 included. z) In 1944 Retirement Act was amended to permit partici- 
t) Baltimore has own system. Local units may join state pation by local units; but to date none have participated in 
tem after 1/1/47 the system 


composed of representatives of both employees and proper administration of the retirement system. 


employer. It is advisable that the personnel admin- Actuarial supervision should be maintained at all 
strator of the governmental agency be a member of 
the Board of 


tive problems affect personnel policy. It might be 


times, as a check of current operations and verifica- 
tion of cost estimates. A periodic audit of the finan- 
cial operations of the system should be made by 
independent accountants, and annual _ reports 
should be distributed among the participants. 


I'rustees, for many of the administra 


found advantageous to have the personnel adminis- 


trator serve as executive head of the retirement 


system. 
Che primary functions of the Board of Trustees 


The Problem of the Small Municipality 





would be to resolve questions of policy, adopt rules 
and regulations to implement the provisions of the 
organic plan, formulate investment policies, and 
institute effective methods of procedure for the 


Individual retirement plans for employees of 
small municipalities have, with few exceptions, 
failed to achieve their objectives. The difficulty of 

(Concluded on Page 32) 








Report to The Board of Managers of 
The Council of State Governments* 


HE CouNcIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS has 

“come of age’’—1946 marks its twenty-first 

year of operation. Organized by a few of the 
States in 1925; this agency established by the States; 
supported by the States, and dedicated to the service 
of the States now includes all of the States and now 
is the coordinating and service agency for all associa- 
tions of state legislators and over-all state adminis 
trative officials. It has functioned in prosperity and 
depression, in war and in peace. 

During the war years the Council realized that 
peace would bring urgent and pressing problems of 
reconstruction and development. Its Committee on 
Postwar Reconstruction and Development, working 
throughout the year 1943, outlined and developed 
a postwar program which the Council promoted in 
the States; and this program, extensively adopted 
by the States in 1944 and 1945, cushioned the im- 
pact of peace and enabled the States to operate 
smoothly and efficiently in the transition period. 

The major problems of general interest and con 
cern to the States and to The Council of State Gov- 
ernments during the current year have been: vet- 
erans’ affairs; employment security and agencies 
concerned with its promotion; tax and fiscal policy; 
aviation and the construction of airports; insurance 
and its regulation; water resources, their use and 
control; health and public welfare; public works; 
legislative processes and procedures; state and local 
relations; and federal and state relations. 

In all of these fields the Council and its com- 
mittees have been active, and in most of them defi- 
nite and specific progress has been made and com- 
prehensive programs have been developed. 


Veterans’ Affairs 

In our report for 1945 we stated: 

“The returning veteran has come first in all of 
our postwar plans. He has been our main safe- 
guard in time of war. He will be our main reliance 
in time of peace.” 

We stated further: 

“He must have adequate and suitable employ- 
ment; competent and skilled medical care; the best 
of educational and training facilities; necessary 
housing; and, above all, the full opportunity to 
make his contribution to the development of his 
country for which he has fought so brilliantly.” 





*Submitted by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments to the Board of Managers, De 
cember 3, 1946. 
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To insure these things, state programs have been 
developed through legislative and administrative 
action, and every State has in operation an agency 
concerned with veterans’ affairs which day in and 
day out has been working with these problems. 

Veterans have been given priority in employ 
ment; unemployment compensation for veterans has 
been handled expeditiously and efficiently by state 
agencies; health and hospital facilities of the States 
have been placed at their disposal. State colleges 
and universities have expanded their facilities and 
their faculties to an amazing degree to insure that 
every veteran shall have an opportunity to pick up 
where he left off and complete his education. And 
despite innumerable obstacles and widespread con- 
fusion veterans are being housed—not adequately 
as we would like, but nevertheless housed 

These things have been done and are being done 
to such an extent and in such a manner that the 
returning veteran, far from being a “problem” as 
some had feared, is a great and definite asset to our 
communities, to the States and to the Nation. 


Employment Securities 

For several years the States have been engaged in 
a strenuous effort to insure the return of the em- 
ployment service to the States. The employment 
service was returned to the States on November 15, 
1946. 

The question—“How should our employment 
security programs be administered?”’—was important 
from the standpoints of adequate service, effective 
operation and economical administration; but it 
was even more important from the point of view of 
general public policy. 

Should governmental services taken over by the 
National Government for war purposes and in a war 
emergency be retained by the National Govern- 
ment, thereby contributing to the all too prevalent 
tendency toward centralization and usurpation? Or 
—should governmental powers and governmental 
services be exercised and provided to every extent 
possible through local governments, locally admin- 
istered, locally controlled, and providing the great- 
est degree of citizen participation? 

This question has been decided in this field. The 
States are to administer our employment security 
programs, and this decision carries with it an obliga- 
tion and a responsibility to do the job in such a 
manner as to meet the needs of employers, em- 
ployees, and the general public. 
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In order to insure that this service would be 
rendered in an adequate manner and that the trans- 
fer of these services from federal to state control 
would be handled smoothly and expeditiously, The 
Council of State Governments held many confer 
ences with state and federal officials. Four regional 
all of the States, were held dur- 
ing the months of August and September—immedi- 
ately following passage of the bill returning the 
employment service to the States—with the result 
that the employment service is now under state con- 
trol and state operation, integrated with the state 
unemployment compensation activities so as to pro- 


meetings, covering 


vide a comprehensive employment security program 
in each of the States. None of the dire results of 
frequently predicted 
quarters, has come to pass. 

Almost all of the legislatures in 1945 and 1946 
reappraised, expanded, and perfected their employ- 
ment security programs to meet the needs of the 
job is not done. With major and 
continuing responsibility in this field, continuing 
research and constant adjustment of these activities 
keep pace 
with our constantly changing economic system. 


such a transfer, so certain 


times—but the 


and these services will be necessary 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 

In the war years, the States generally adopted 
wartime tax and fiscal policy involving the main- 
tenance of tax rates, the reduction of debts and the 
accumulation of surpluses in times of prosperity, 
and the reorganization and streamlining of state 
government. The legislatures meeting in 1946 very 
wisely continued this policy, and this policy is 
largely responsible for the excellent financial con 
dition of the States today. 

The Tax Committee of The Council of State 
Governments has revised and expanded its tax 
report to include postwar problems affecting state, 
inter-state, federal-state and state-local relationships. 
The report calls attention to the situation now exist 
, and recom 
mends that this program be continued so long as 
prese nt conditions obtain. 


ing, both governmental and economi 


With greater and greater demands being made 
upon local and state governments to meet new and 
expanding needs, with substantial increases in the 
cost of operation generally, and with a peacetime 
budget of the Federal Government which will prob- 
ably exceed thirty billions of dollars, many of the 
States are already engaged in extensive studies of 
their tax and revenue systems to determine how 
necessary funds can be secured to provide necessary 
state services, and how tax and revenue systems can 
be more effectively administered. . 

It is hoped that the revised report of your Tax 
Committee will be helpful to state legislatures and 
state officials in dealing with this problem. 


Aviation and the Construction of Airports 


On May 13, 1946 the Federal Airport Act was 
approved. It authorizes the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to prepare a 
national plan for the development of airports in 
the United States; authorizes the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the expenses of preliminary planning 
and surveys incident to the initiation of the airport 
construction program; authorizes the appropriation 
of $500,000,000 over a period of seven fiscal years to 
be matched by state and local governments, for the 
construction of airports; and permits the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to deal directly with any 
political subdivision in the United States without 
reference to the States in the development and con- 
struction of airports. 

The Council of State Governments, the Gover- 
nors’ Conference and The National Association of 
Attorneys General strongly opposed this bill. While 
agreeing that a national airport system was neces- 
sary and desirable, and while supporting most of the 
major provisions of the bill in question, these or- 
ganizations of state legislators and state officials 
pointed out that the bill as written would inevitably 
result in an inadequate system of public airports, 
inefficient administration of the airport program, 
and large-scale waste of public funds. 

The States urged that the act establish an admin- 
istrative system based upon the pattern of federal- 
state cooperation which has proved successful in all 
of the continuing cooperative programs hitherto 
adopted. 

After a long, drawn-out controversy, however, ex- 
tending over a year and a half, Congress finally 
passed the Federal Airport Act, Public Law 377, but 
with this amendment: 

“Sec. g (b) Nothing in this Act shall authorize the 
submission of a project application by any municipality 
or other public agency which is subject to the law of any 
State if the submission of such project application by 
such municipality or other public agency is prohibited 
by the law of such State.” 

In adopting this amendment Congress in effect 
has said to the States of the Union—if the States 
wish a national airport system developed in accord- 
ance with state plans and state programs; if they 
wish the States to participate in this very important 
and large-scale public works project; if they wish 
their political subdivisions to operate through duly- 
established state organizations and agencies rather 
than directly with federal departments and bu- 
reaus the States have only to enact necessary 
legislation. 

With this in mind, the Governors’ Conference at 
its Annual Meeting in 1946 urged state legislatures 
to consider the enactment of legislation specifically 
requiring that federal grants-in-aid for airport con- 
struction be expended in the States only upon re- 
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ceiving the approval of state aviation agencies; and 
it further urged The Council of State Governments 
to continue its efforts to insure the development of 
a national airport program in accordance with the 
long-established, successfully-operated pattern of 
federal-state cooperation. 

A number of the States have already amended 
their aviation laws requiring their political sub- 
divisions to operate through regularly-constituted 
state aviation agencies and further requiring that 
federal grants-in-aid for the construction of airports 
shall be channeled through state governments. 

The Drafting Committee of The Council of State 
Governments has deve loped a suggested bill to put 
this policy into effect, which will be submitted to all 
state legislatures, for their consideration. 


Insurance Regulation 

Public Law 15, an act to express the intent of 
Congress with reference to the regulation of the 
business of insurance, approved March g, 1945, pro- 
vides that after January 1, 1948 the Sherman Act, 
and Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act as amended shall be applicable to the 
business of insurance to the extent that such bust- 
ness is not regulated by state law. 

Another section of Public Law 15 provides that 
these acts and the Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Act shall not apply to the business of insur- 
ance or to the acts in the conduct thereof until 
January 1, 1948. 

Here again Congress has said, in substance—if the 
States wish to regulate the business of insurance, 
Congress will not intervene. But Congress has em 
phasized that adequate re gulation must be provided 
by the States prior to January 1, 1948. 

Your Committee on Insurance has worked on this 
problem throughout the year. Numerous confer- 
ences have been held with members of the All 
Industry Committee and with the National Associa 
tion of Insurance Commissioners; and the Insurance 
Committee submits for your consideration a plan 
and program designed to enable the States to as 
sume their full responsibility in this field. 


Water Resources 

Water resources—their use, regulation and control 
—have been of interest and concern to The Council 
of State Governments for more than a decade. 

The States have a primary, major, and continuing 
interest in the development, the use and the control 
of our state and interstate rivers; and it has been 
demonstrated conclusively that the States, through 
interstate cooperation, effectively organized and 
working closely with federal departments and agen- 
cies, can solve major problems in this field. 

The Council of State Governments, together with 
the States immediately involved, participated in the 


establishment and the organization of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin in 1936 
and the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin in 1941. The Council has also worked con- 
stantly with the States in the Connecticut, the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Colorado, and the 
Columbia River Basins. All of the States involved, 
with the exception of Virginia, have approved the 
Ohio River Sanitation Compact; and Inter-agency 
committees consisting of representatives of the States 
and representatives of the federal departments con 
cerned have been organized and are now operating 
in the Columbia and the Missouri River Basins. The 
Ohio River Sanitation Compact has been approved 
by most of the States and requires ratification from 
only Virginia to become operative. 

\t the request of the Interstate Committee of the 
Missouri River Basin, and in cooperation with the 
Attorneys General and the Commissions on Inte1 
state Cooperation of lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Kansas, The Council of State Governments has 
made a careful appraisal of the water laws in the 
four States and has developed a suggested legislativ: 
program which will enable these States to cooperat« 
effectively with federal departments and agencies 
concerned in the development of flood protection 
works along the Missouri River Basin. This pro 
eram will be submitted to the legislatures in these 
States at their regular sessions in 1947. 

At the Board of Managers meeting in St. Louis 
in January, 1945, the Board established a Com 
mittee on Water Resources and directed it to study 
our water resources problems; to assemble, compile 
and analyze data and information relative to the 
development and control of our water resources; to 
make this information available to the States; and 
to give wide publicity to water resources and the 
development thereof. The Committee has done this 

through research, meetings and conferences, and 
through special reports and the publications of The 
Council of State Governments. As a result, there is 
more interest and more action among the States 
today with respect to water resources than there 
has ever been before. 

lhe report of your Water Resources Committee is 
available for your consideration. 


Health and Public Welfare 


During the past year many of the States have made 
extensive studies and surveys of their health and 
welfare programs, and their administration; and 
State Commissions on Interstate Cooperation have 
been concerned with a reappraisal of their health 
and welfare problems and a readjustment of state 
activities in these areas to conform to present-day 
needs and conditions. 

The Northeastern Committee on Social Welfare 
and Relief Problems and interstate groups in other 
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parts of the country have developed comprehensive 
interstate programs to facilitate effective health and 
welfare services. Of particular interest was the work 
done by the Joint Legislative Committee in New 
York, which made an extensive study of the welfare 
laws and practices in that State. This Committee 
submitted a general welfare program to the New 
York Legislature in 1946, which was enacted, giving 
New York one of the most modern welfare codes in 
the country and one of the most effective admin- 
istrations. 

In the Mountain States, a compact is now being 
developed to provide, through interstate coopera- 
tion, more effective institutional care for delinquents 
and defectives. 

The 79th Congress passed the so-called Hill-Bur- 
ton Act which enables the Federal Government to 
cooperate with the States in health and hospital 
surveys and in the construction of hospitals through- 
out the country. In order to participate in this pro- 
gram the States are required to establish necessary 
machinery and to provide funds to match federal 
grants for hospital construction. 

The Drafting Committee of The Council of State 
Governments has developed a suggested state act to 
conform to the standards and principles provided 
in the federal law, and this suggested act has been 
and is being discussed with state legislators and state 
officials at regional meetings, and will be sub 
mitted to all state legislatures for consideration. 


Public Works 

During the war years, States generally, through 
their planning boards and their development and 
conservation commissions, explored their public 
works needs and developed extensive public works 
programs which they planned to put into effect with 
the end of the war. 

Io a very large extent these public works pro- 
grams were planned, developed, and blue-printed- 
ready to go when conditions were favorable. 

These programs are composed of projects de- 
signed to repair the capital structure of the States’ 
institutions and agencies—depleted by strenuous wat 
use and in run-down condition because of lack of 
materials and manpower—and to construct new pub- 
lic works necessary to meet acute needs, such as 
improvement and extension of highways, enlarge- 
ment of panel and eleemosynary institutions, con- 
struction of sewerage treatment plans, and the ex 


tension of oth 


r state and municipal facilities 

The war has been over for more than fifteen 
months. “The unemployment crisis, so freely and 
generally predicted, has not come about. Manpower 
is still in short supply. Construction materials are 
likewise scarce and may be secured in many in- 
stances only by transferring them from private use 
where they are badly needed. In addition, States 


have found that estimates developed and funds pro- 
vided for many of these needed public works proj- 
ects are entirely inadequate—the cost of. public 
works has increased from 33% to 100 per cent and 
even higher, depending upon the type of project. 
Many of the States, therefore, have postponed the 
construction of public works projects except where 
the need is immediate and urgent, in order to avoid 
competition with private industry for manpower 
and materials and in order to conserve public funds. 


Legislative Processes and Procedures 


It has been said often that the Legislature is the 
citadel of democracy. It is the board of directors 
that establishes governmental policy—and it is the 
agency of government most representative of all of 
the people. 

With the rapid growth of government, especially 
during the past forty years, great changes have taken 
place in the executive and administrative branches 
of government. The judiciary has also materially 
revised its methods of operation and expanded its 
facilities. But to a very large extent the legislative 
branches of our governments—national, state and 
local—still operate under processes and procedures 
long outdated and not well adapted to the present- 
day ideas and tempo of government. 

This is not a personal opinion—it is the general 
opinion—and within recent years strenuous efforts 
have been made and are now being made to revise, 
improve and simplify our legislative processes and 
procedures. 

A year ago The Council of State Governments 
established a Committee on Legislative Processes 
and Procedures. It has accumulated a great deal of 
information, data and material relative to the or- 
ganization and operation of state legislatures; and 
it has developed a comprehensive report. 

The Council of State Governments will make this 
report available to all state legislatures and state 
legislators, with the hope that the suggestions con- 
tained therein may be constructive and beneficial 
in improving the operation of this most important 
branch of our government. 


State-Local Relations 


The growth and expansion of public services have 
placed heavy burdens upon local governments— 
municipal and county. 

Local governments have been and are primarily 
responsible for the financing and administration of 
our school systems and our public health and public 
welfare programs; for public safety; and for those 
public works programs which are so necessary and 
essential to modern life. 

All of these public services and public activities 
have been rapidly expanding during the past 
twenty-five years and they are still expanding. 
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It has been many years since local governments 
were able to finance such services and activities un 
assisted. The system of grants-in-aid from state gov 
ernments to local governments for continuing pub 
lic services is an old governmental custom—estab 
lished in most States long before federal grants-in 
aid became an important item in public finance. 

In fact, in a number of States more than 60 pei 
cent of gross revenue collected by the States is 
turned back to the localities through grants-in-aid 
and in most of the States at least 25 per cent of 
state revenue is so utilized. 

Despite this fact, and under existing conditions, 
both legal and fiscal, localities still contend that 
they are unable to provide necessary services within 
the limits of their available revenues. Throughout 
the country—from New York to California, and 
from Michigan to Alabama—strenuous efforts are 
being made to divert larger percentages of state 
collected revenue into local treasuries. 

rhis situation presents many questions of a legal, 
financial, and policy nature. Shall our state laws be 
changed to give localities, especially municipalities, 
a larger degree of home rule, more extensive taxing 
and borrowing capacities, and greater control gen- 
erally over local finances and activities? Is the local 
tax base, even under the most favorable circum 
stances, broad enough to provide necessary funds 
for the services that municipalities must render in 
present-day government? 

Must the State continue to provide larger and 
larger amounts for grants-in-aid to localities for 
specific services? —or develop and expand the 
shared-tax system of state-collected revenue? —o1 
take over, wholly finance, and directly administer 
some of the services now provided by local govern 
ment? 

If either of the first two solutions is indicated, an 
other query presents itself: to what extent should 
the State develop and enforce standards and con 
trols; and to what extent should the State supervis¢ 
public activities, administered lo« ally but financed 
in large part by the States? 

These and many other questions, fundamental in 
nature and far-reaching in effect, will confront 
many of the state legislatures when they convene in 
January. 

The Council of State Governments will issue a 
comprehensive report on state-local relations on 
December 15th. ‘This report is the result of eighteen 
months of extensive research and study under the 
direction of the Committee on State-Local Relations 
of The Council of State Governments. It will con 
tain a wealth of data and material concerning the 
situation as it now exists, present-day trends, and 
suggestions and recommendations for solution of 
the more pressing problems. It should be of great 
value to state legislatures and state officials. 


Federal-State Relations 


The relationship between the Federal Govern 
ment and the States has always been a major gov 
ernmental problem. It is now, and it will continue 
to be. 

The expansion of public activities, the increasing 
cost of government, the extension of joint programs 
between the Federal Government and the States will 
bring into bold relief those administrative and finan 
cial problems that have been the subjects of much 
discussion in recent years. 

The system of grants-in-aid from the Federal Gov 
ernment to the States is an old pattern designed to 
insure adequate public services on a nationwide 
basis. Developed early in this century, it has ex- 
panded at a rapid rate and is now used as a finan- 
cial and administrative device covering at least nine 
major services of government and involving the 
expenditure of billions of dollars. 

The 79th Congress established grants-in-aid fon 
three new programs—airports, hospital surveys and 
construction, and school-lunches; and additional 
proposals are pending, such as a broad system of 
grants-in-aid for general education and _ pollution 
control. 

The system of grants-in-aid is an extremely im 
portant part of our governmental processes—it is 
well-rooted in our governmental operations—it will 


probably De ¢ xpande d to ing lude additional] ScTVICeS 
and larger expenditures. Involved in the adminis 
tration of grant-in-aid programs are thi promulga 
tion ol standards, the est iblishm«e nt of controls, and 
the organization and operation of systems of supe! 
vision which have been the sources, in many in 
stances, of wide spread controversy between the Fed 
eral Government and the States. 

In the realm of public service, the grant-in-aid 
system has become the keystone of federal-state re 
lations. 

The system has grown like “Topsy.” As a public 
n¢ ed ona nationwide scale has become apparent, a 
grant-in-aid plan and program has been developed 
and enacted into law without relation to other sim- 
ilar systems already in effect. The result has been 
administrative confusion, overlapping of activities, 
and waste of public funds. 

rhe entire system of grants-in-aid requires over- 
all appraisal, comprehensive research, and careful 
study. It is therefore suggested that The Council of 
State Governments undertake such a project in 
1947: 

In order to facilitate more efficient relationships 
among the States and between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, the Council has developed and 
used extensively over the past few years two mech- 
anisms that have contributed greatly to effective 
federal-state operation. 
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In 1940, initially as a defense and emergency 
measure, The Council of State Governments estab- 
lished a Drafting Committee of State Officials. This 
Committee was given the task of appraising state 
laws in the light of the then rapidly developing 
situation, to determine whether the States were well- 
equipped to handle problems of defense and poten- 
tial war, and to coordinate its legislative activities 
with the programs of Federal Departments and Fed- 
eral War Agencies. 

\n arrangement was made with the Department 
of Justice to assemble, appraise and develop defense 
and war legislation suggested by the National Gov- 
ernment and to channel these suggestions to the 
Drafting Committee of The Council of State Gov- 
ernments for its appraisal and development; and 
the Department of Justice established a special Sec- 
tion on Federal-State Relations to carry on this 
work. 

For more than six years the Drafting Committee 
of The Council of State Governments has continued 
this work, and during this period the cooperative 
arrangement has worked admirably. 

Measures suggested by the States and the Federal 
Government have been carefully examined and care- 
fully drafted into a suggested legislative program; 
and this program has been submitted to Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation in the several States 
and through them to the state legislatures, enabling 
the States to handle necessary defense, war and post- 
war legislation in an orderly and efhicient manner. 

This cooperative mechanism has served us well 
in defense, in war and in the transition period; and 
the Council expects to revise and expand the Com- 
mittee to make it even more effective in the future. 

The Council has worked very closely with the 
Budget Directors in the several States and with the 
Budget Bureau of the Federal Government. Ways 
and means are now being developed to facilitate in 
every way possible intergovernmental fiscal relation- 
ships effecting cooperative programs. Working with 
the Federal bureau and with the Budget Directors 


in the several States, progress is being made toward 
simplification and uniformity, and toward the ex- 
peditious handling of joint financial problems 

The States face the future with confidence. In 
many respects they are more important units of 
government and are in better condition than ever 
before. They have done and are doing public jobs 
that have to be done; they are continually perfect- 
ing their governmental machinery to do them more 
effectively; and they have established and operated 
over a period of years this cooperative agency which 
has demonstrated that the States can and will work 
together for the good of the whole. 

But the age-old and ever-new problem remains. 
How are we to develop and maintain necessary and 
adequate services upon which the welfare of all the 


people depend; and at the same time preserve and 
maintain that responsibility and accountability of 
government to people and the individual liberty of 
people without which all government becomes 
tyranny? 

To the solution of this problem in the difficult 
reconstruction days ahead, the Council dedicates its 
energies and its facilities, in the hope that the indi- 
vidual States and the States working together in our 
Federal Union can perfect and expand our Amer- 
ican democracy and in so doing lead the way toward 
world security and world peace. 


Washington Studies 
Juvenile Delinquency 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Each juvenile court district would have a district 
probation office administered by the director of the 
proposed State Department of Youth Protection 
and Institutions. This state department would also 
be responsible for building and administering com- 
plete detention facilities in each district, as well as 
badly needed treatment programs and the assisting 
state juvenile training schools. All employees of 
this State Department of Youth Protection and In- 
stitutions, including juvenile parole and probation 
and trained group workers for detention homes 
and institutions, would have to meet professional 
standards and qualifications for their respective 
jobs. They would be hired under a merit system, 
with salary scales which would permit the recruiting 
of professional career personnel. Such a merit sys- 
tem would. also eliminate any weakening of the 
program by political appointments. A State Juve- 
nile Council would be established consisting of 
nine state agencies or departments directly related 
to child welfare. This council would advise with 
director and juvenile judges in matters of care, 
training, and treatment of children, and would have 
direct responsibilities in the selecting of judges and 
the director to put this program into effect. Psy- 
chiatric service would be made available to every 
child who was suffering from deep-rooted emo- 
tional problems. , 

The plan is in preliminary form and much work 
has yet to be done, but the present conditions in 
the state cannot be ignored any longer. A juvenile 
court law is being revised from an antiquated law 
to a model law. Under the program which is being 
developed our juvenile court will compare equally 
with the finest systems throughout the nation. De- 
tention homes will no longer be jails and our insti- 
tutions will be treatment centers instead of tem- 
porary dumping grounds for all types of people. 
Administration will be centralized and uniform, 
and safeguarded from bureaucracy. 
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[He Leciscative DrartTinc Committee of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments was created six years ago to 
develop needed national defense state legislation in 
preparation for war. After Pearl Harbor the com 
mittee was called upon to draft war legislation re- 
quired by state defense councils and federal war 
agencies. The Drafting Committee has now pre 
pared a comprehensive program for the considera 
tion of the forty-four legislatures meeting in 1947. 
Aviation and hospital legislation are featured in this 
1947 report on Suggested State Legislation which 
was reviewed at the recent annual meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Council of State Govern 
ments and at a series of four regional conferences 
of state legislators and public officials held through 
out the country during November and December 
In addition to the aviation and hospital measures, 
many other new proposals have been developed by 
the Legislative Drafting Committee! of the Council 
of State Governments in cooperation with the Fed 
eral-State Relations Section of the Department of 
Justice. The entire program will be brought to the 
attention of those state legislatures meeting in 1947 
and will be on the desk of delegates attending the 
General Assembly of the Council to be held in Chi 
cago during the month of January. The principal 
aviation proposal would require by law federal 
grants-in-aid for airport construction in the political 
subdivisions of states to be channeled through state 
aviation agencies. This principle has long been suc 
cessfully applied in the operation of other grant-in 
aid programs such as highways, agriculture, social 
security, and public health. Legislation of this type 
was made necessary by the passage of the $500,000,- 
ooo federal aid airport bill permitting direct grants 
to thousands of localities without reference to plans 
and programs of state aviation agencies, but provid 
ing further “Sec. g (b) Nothing in this Act shall 
authorize the submission of a project application by 
any municipality or other public agency which 1s 
subject to the law of any State if the submission of 
such project application by such municipality o1 
other public agency is prohibited by the law of such 
State.” Other aviation proposals in the program 


1Members of the Committee are: James C. Wilkes, Chair- 
man, Commissioner on Uniform State Laws, District of Colum- 
bia; Harrington Adams, Deputy Attorney General, Pennsy] 
vania; Robert K. Bell, Commissioner on Uniform State Laws, 
New Jersey; Cassius M. Chichester, Commissioner on Uniform 
State Laws, Virginia; Sidney Clifford, Commissioner on Uni 
form State Laws, Rhode Island; George W. Henley, Commis 
sioner on Interstate Cooperation Indiana; Gardiner Johnson, 
Commissioner on Interstate Cooperation, California; Walte1 
R. Johnson, Attorney General, Nebraska; Mitchell Long, Com 
missioner on Uniform State Laws, Tennessee; E. Paul Mason, 
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which are summarized at the end of this article in 


clude a municipal airport enabling act made neces 
Act; a 
state aviation department act; an airport zoning act, 
All of these 
pro 


sary bv the passage of the Federal Airport 


and an airport condemnation proposal 


measures are part of a carefully thought out 


gram developed by the Council in cooperation with 
the National Association of State Aviation Officials. 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act is a 
proposal developed in response to requests from 
regional meetings of the Council and from the 1946 
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closing days of Congress paved the way for a com 
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prehensive federal-stat 
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the program. The act itself is enabling legislation 

to carry out the new fede ral hospital legislation 
Six of the proposals relate to agriculture and wer 


in the main included in the legislative program at 
the request of the National Association of Commis 
Agriculture 

importance is_ the 


the 


sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of 
Another proposal of som 
“State School Lunch Act” permit 
states to take advantage of the grants-in-aid for the 
Congress 


The 


program has been operating on a War emergency 


which will 
establishment of school lunch programs 
has appropriated $58,000,000 for this purpe se 


basis for some years. 

Proposals in the program of particular interest to 
veterans include the Second Injury Fund Act; the 
Act Relating to the Minority of Veterans; the Proof 
of Wills, and the Evidence of Death or other Status 
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of insurance companies, savings banks, building and 
loan associations, state and local governments in 
securities of the International Bank. The critical 
need for this legislation was brought out at the 
organization meeting of the International Bank. 
The Drafting Committee will continue its work 
in the future in a revised and expanded form in 
order to increase its effectiveness. It has demon- 
strated during the war years the importance of the 
states having an experienced and qualified technical 
committee not only to draft legislation of mutual 
interest to the states and federal agencies in carrying 
out cooperative grant-in-aid programs, but to pre- 
pare legislation of exclusive state concern, such as 
the airport aid channeling proposal and the state 
hospital legislation contained in the 1947 program. 


A Summary of Proposals in the 1947 Program 


1. State Channeling of Federal Airport Funds 
ict. This act would require that participation by 
political subdivisions of the states in the develop- 
ment of a national system of public airports be in 
accordance with state plans and state programs. All 
project applications to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration for federal grants of funds would be 
approved by state aviation agencies and federal 
funds would be channeled through such state agen- 
cies. 

2. Municipal Airports Act. This act provides for 
the acquisition, construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and regulation by municipalities and counties 
of airports and air navigation facilities within or 
without the state, and in that connection authorizes 
eminent domain proceedings, tax exemptions for 
municipal airports and income thereof, leasing of 
airports, supplying of services in airport operation, 
levying of taxes, issuance of bonds, acceptance of 
federal and state aid, and joint action by munici- 
palities and other public agencies. 

3. State 
{ct. The proposed legislation is designed to (i) 


{feronautics Commussion or Department 
/ 


create a state acronautic agency with powers sufh- 
cient to permit it to promote aeronautics in the 
state and to deal with the enforcement of certain 
phases of aeronautics safety regulation in harmony 
with federal air law and in cooperation with the 
federal aeronautical agencies; (2) permit the state to 
participate fully in the new federal-aid airport pro 
eram of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, both 
by making available state financial and other assist 
ance to municipalities for airport purposes and by 
developing state-owned airpol ts. 

4. Airport Condemnation Amendment. This pro 
posal is designed to avoid delays in executing air- 
port construction projects, by enabling the political 
subdivisions of a state and state agencies to take 
possession at an early stage of condemnation pro 


cet dings. 


5. State Airport Zoning Act. This act empowers 
the political subdivisions of a state to prevent ob- 
struction of public airport approaches, by regulat- 
ing the use of property in the vicinity of the airports 
and, where necessary, by acquiring air rights and 
other interest in such property. 

6. State Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 
his act is designed to assist states in preparation of 
legislation which will enable them to take full ad- 
vantage of the Federal Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act. It includes provisions meeting the 
requirements of the federal act as well as provisions 
enabling the states to achieve the purposes of said 
act, which were to assist the several states to survey 
their needs for additional hospital facilities and to 
develop programs for their construction. 

7. An Act Authorizing the Purchase of Obliga- 
tions Issued or Guaranteed by the International 
Bank. This act is designed to authorize all fiduciary 
investors, but notably insurance companies and 
banks, to invest in obligations of the International 
sank for Reconstruction and Development. 

8. Second Injury Fund Act. The purpose of the 
proposed legislation is to facilitate the employment 
of certain classes of handicapped persons through 
the establishment of a special fund out of which 
may be paid the increased workmen's compensation 
caused by a subsequent injury. Such a provision 
allays the fear that an unusual risk is incurred by 
the employer when a handicapped person is em- 
ployed. This act is of particular interest to veterans. 

g. State School Lunch Act. The proposed state 
school lunch act is submitted for the convenience of 
states which do not now have legislation enabling 
them to accept federal grants-in-aid pursuant to the 
National School Lunch Act, approved June 4, 1946 
(Public Law 396, 79th Congress), and to operate a 
school lunch program in accordance therewith. The 
proposed act has been drafted in language suffh- 
ciently broad to authorize also the operation of 
nonprofit school lunch activities which a state may 
wish to undertake apart from or in addition to those 
carried on under the National School Lunch Act. 

10. An Act Relating to the Minority of Veterans. 
Ihe purpose of this proposal is to recommend that 
the states review, improve, or enact laws relating to 
veterans of World War II, who are minors, for the 
purpose of their obtaining benefits under Title III, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 
It is also designed to remove the disability of any 
minor spouse in connection with such transaction. 

11. Farm Products Market Facilities Act. This 
act is designed to promote efficient and economic 
handling of farm and food products at wholesale, in 
the interest of the grower, the food trade, and the 
consuming public. It provides a method for the 
establishment of produce markets, through the crea- 
tion of non-profit public facilities operated through 
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directors representing groups using the facility and 
appointed by the governor or other specified state 
official from lists submitted by the user groups. The 
facility constructs and operates the market but can- 
not fix or regulate prices, profits, or types of farm 
and food products dealt in. 

12. State Marketing Bureaus Act. This legisla- 
tion creates a marketing bureau in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Among the more important 
duties of the bureau are the furnishing of market 
news and information, a farm products inspection 
and certification service, the promotion of terminal 
and farm assembly markets, and assistance to co- 
operative marketing associations. 

13. Agri ultural Products Inspection Certificates 
Act. This legislation is designed to provide for the 
admission in state courts, as prima facie evidence 
of the truth of the statements therein contained, of 
all federal and cooperative federal-state certificates 
of quality, condition, analysis, grade, or classifica 
tion of agricultural products. The proposed legisla- 
tion parallels already enacted federal law which 
makes such certificates admissible in federal courts. 

14. Uniform State Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. This proposed law is submitted 
to the states for the purpose of bringing about uni- 
formity of laws dealing with the prevention of dis- 
tribution, sale, or transportation in intra-state com- 
merce of adulterated or misbranded insecticides, 
fungicides, rodenticides, and other economic pol- 
sons and devices. It also deals with the traffic 
therein, providing for registration and examination. 

15. An Act for the Control of Pullorum Disease 
of Domestic Poultry. The proposed model law is 
submitted to the states for the purpose of helping 
to bring about uniformity of laws dealing with the 
control of pullorum disease of poultry, particularly 
with respect to provisions governing shipments of 
poultry and hatching eggs across state lines. The 
scientific control of the above-mentioned disease is 
brought about through official testing programs by 
the states in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

16. Amendment to Section 2 (a) of the Uniform 
State Seed Law. This amendment requires the 
name and rate of occurrence of secondary noxious 
weed seeds to be shown upon the label when pres 
ent, thereby modifying the original act, which re- 
quired the above labeling only when the secondary 
noxious weed seeds were in excess of fixed quantities. 

17. Enrichment of White Flour and White Bread 
Act. This act relates to the enrichment of white 
flour and white bread to meet certain standards of 
vitamin and mineral content. 

18. State Plane Coordinate System Act. This act 
establishes the legal status of the State Plane Co- 
ordinate Systems, which provides a means for the 
scientific location and description of land bounda 


ries. The svstems are based on the work of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, which for 
over a hundred years has been engaged in determin- 
ing precise geographic positions of thousands of 
monumented points throughout the country. 

19. An Act Prohibiting Misrepresentations in 
Sale of Surplus Properties. This act would make it 
unlawful to use in the names or descriptions of 
places of business, the words “Army,” “Navy,” ““Ma- 
rine Corps,” “Marines,” “Coast Guard,” “Govern 
ment,” “Post Exchange,” “P-X,” “G.I.” or any other 
word or expression which may lead the purchasing 
public to believe the place is connected with the 
United States government. Also 
trary to fact, are re presentations that merchandise 


prohibited, if con 
is of government origin or conforms to government 
specifications. 

20. Evidence of Death or Other Status of Missing 
Persons Act. This act provides that the written find 
ings of presumed death, made by the secretaries of 
War and Navy, or other authorized officers, pun 
suant to the Federal Missing Persons Act, shall be 
received in state courts and offices as prima facie 
evidence of death; and that official reports that a 
person is missing, missing in action, interned, cap- 
tured, or that he is dead or alive, shall be likewise 
received as prima facie evidence of such facts. 

21. Proof of Wills where Subscribing Witnesses 
Are Unavailable Act. 
the proof of wills where they could not otherwise be 
at the 
time the will is offered for probate, or were at the 


This proposal provides for 
proved because the subscribing witnesses are 


time of the execution of the will, serving in or 
present with the armed forces, and are dead, or 
mentally or physically incapable of testifying, or are 
otherwise unavailable. 

22. Recommendation for Legislation Respecting 
Revision of State Adoption Laws. 
dation proposes to incorporate into state adoption 


Lhis recommen- 


laws standards for the protection of the child, the 
natural parents, and the adopting parents. 

23. Recommendation for Legislation Respecting 
Revision of State Child-Labor Laws to P on ide a 
Age for E mploy ment 


ommendation is designed to prohibit employment 


16-Year Minimum [his rec- 


of minors under sixteen years of age in any gainful 
occupation during school hours, or in a manufac 
turing or mechanical establishment at any time. 
24. Recommendation for Legislation Respecting 
Revision of State Laws to Eliminate “Court Action” 
as a Condition Precedent to Providing § ces 
under State Crippled Children’s Programs. This 
recommendation would eliminate “court action” as 


a condition pre cedent 


to providing services to a 
crippled child under state crippled children’s pro- 
grams; the official state crippled children’s agency 


letermining 


would be exclusively responsible for 
the need and accepting the child for car 
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Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers 


The Council of State Governments 


MEETING ON DECEMBER 3-4, 1946, at Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, the governing board of the Council of State Govern- 
ments reviewed progress made by the states during the 
preceding year, received the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Director of the Council (see page 18), and heard 
reports from sev ral of its committees. 

Among the topics of particular concern to the Board 
veterans’ affairs—state and federal 
programs; retraining and reemployment; aviation and 


of Managers were: 


the construction and operation of airports; the role of 
the states under the Federal Aid Airport Act; hospital 
construction and surveys as provided in the Hill-Burton 
Act; ke leral Aid Highway 
tension of time limits for obligating federal aid highway 
funds; state employment security programs; interstate 
trade barriers; grants-in-aid; and the legislative program 
for 1947 prepared for state consideration by the Drafting 


Program and the probable ex- 


Committee of state officials (see page 24). 
Elected as officers of the Council of State Governments 


for the following year were: 


President—Governor Millard F. Caldwell, Florida 
First Vice President and Chairman of the Board— 
Senator John W. Van Ness, President Pro Tem of the 
Indiana Senate 
Second Vice Pre 
of Arkansas 
Third Vice President—Mrs. Bernice T. Van der Vries, 
Member of Illinois Legislature and Chairman of Illinois 
Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Fred W. Links, Budget Director of California 


ident—John J. Truemper, Comptroller 


Audito1 

Managers-at-Large— (to serve for five-year term) Gov- 
ernor Edward Martin of Pennsylvania, Senator Grant 
Macfarlane, Member of the Utah Commission on Inter- 
State Cor 

The Board heard reports from* Committees on State- 
Local Relations, Tax and Fiscal Policy, Water Resources, 
Insurance, and Legislative Processes and Procedures. 
Commenting in detail upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee on State-Local Relations, the Miami Herald de- 


ppcration 
i 


clared in an editorial: 
IN NO other state or community could there be found 


more lng lLiale ipplication of tie report ol the Council 
of State Governments, made at the annual meeting at 
Miami Beach, on the multiplicity of local governments 
than right here in Florida and Dade County. 

So pertinent is its local impact that it would seem the 
Council's Committee on State-Local Relations had made 
a particular survey of thus state and the Metropolitan 
Mi Ini Dadk County are€a. 

I Council reflected an increasing trend in this 
country, and in this state, to consolidate overlapping 
local vernmen x economy, for effective administra- 
tion and for de consideration of the tax-paying pub- 
lic, annoyed and distressed by first one or the other law 
enforcement bureau, tax assessing and collecting agency, 
or this and that bureaucrat of officialdom. 


Tue Councit set down this self-evident truth which 
should be made common knowledge among our people 
that there may be remedial action: 

“1—There are more than 155,000 units of local govern- 
ment in the United States, the vast majority of which are 
(a) small in area, (b) overlapping, and (c) deficient in 
taxable resources. 

“g—The present pattern of local government (a) pro- 
duces inequities in tax burdens which are not in pro- 
portion to services rendered; (b) makes it difficult to 
utilize centralized purchasing, budgeting and other meas- 
ures of modern fiscal administration; (c) dissipates po- 
litical responsibility and thwarts citizen control of local 
institutions; (d) produces an unequal level of services at 
high cost and forestalls community-wide action to meet 
community-wide problems.” 

This is not the sounding-off of inexperience. It repre- 
sents mature, deliberate and expert thinking. The re- 
port was arrived at after exhaustive, nation-wide surveys 
supported by all the pertinent facilities of the forty-eight 
states. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Board of Man- 
agers were the following: 


Employment Security 


In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 549, 
the employment service was returned to the states on 
November 15, 1946. 

In urging this return of the employment service to the 
states, the Council of State Governments and the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference stressed the necessity for integrating 
the employment service with the administration of un- 
employment compensation in the several states if we were 
to have an effective employment security program. 

The Council of State Governments reaffirms this posi- 
tion and urges all of the states to integrate the returned 
employment service and the unemployment compensa- 
tion administrations into one department and to operate 
the combined activities under one over-all policy and 
one over-all direction. 

Dual responsibility for these two parts of what is 
fundamentally one service has always led to duplication 
of effort, conflict of policy, and uneconomical administra- 
tion. Experience on federal, state, and local levels has 
demonstrated conclusively that employment service and 
unemployment compensation are inseparable parts of an 
adequate employment security program and should be 
administered by the same department or agency. Only in 
this way can the most effective service be rendered to 
employees, employers, and the general public. 


Airport Construction 

Congress has recently enacted a Federal Aid Airport 
Act authorizing the appropriation of $500,000,000 for 
direct federal grants to thousands of political sub-divi- 
sions of the states without reference to state aviation 
agencies or state airport programs. 
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S. 2 as passed by Congress, Section g (b) states, how 
ever: “Nothing in this Act shall authorize the submission 
of a project application by any municipality or other 
public agency which is subject to the law of any state 
if the submission of such project application by such 
municipality or other public agency is prohibited by the 
law of such state.” 

Localities generally have found and are finding it 
necessary to call upon state governments for more and 
more financial assistance in the operation of public 
services now in existence. 

The Council of State Governments urges all states to 
expand and perfect their aviation agencies in order to 
participate with the federal government in the develop 
ment of an adequate and effective aviation system; and 
the Council of State Governments further urges all state 
legislatures to consider the enactment of legislation speci 
fically requiring that federal grants-in-aid for airport 
construction shall be expended in a state only upon re 
ceiving the approval of state aviation agencies. 

The Council of State Governments is directed to con 
tinue its efforts to insure the development of a national 
airport program in accordance with the long-established 
successfully-operated pattern of federal-state cooperation 
and to urge congressional committees and the Congress 
to require that all funds expended for airport construc 
tion be administered in accordance with this pattern 

Consideration should also be given to providing fed 
eral funds to match expenditures within the states for 
the maintenance of those surplus airports turned over to 
states or localities for civilian use, maintenance of which 
is necessary to our national security program. 


Grants-in-Aid 
For many years there has been de veloping a system ol 


federal grants-in-aid to the states for the support of pub 
lic services. 


Most of our major governmental services—such as, 
highways, education, public health, public wellare—are 
supported to a very large extent through the medium of 
grants-in-aid systems. These systems in the various fields 
of public services have developed separately and inde- 
pendently without relation to each other, with the result 
different: program, and 
different administrative procedure with respect to almost 


that there is a different policy 


every activity. The net result has been and is overlap- 
ping, duplication, and confusion which not only result 
in a waste of public funds but also make it extremely 
difheult for the states to establish and maintain a con- 
structive and economical over-all budget system 

There is general agreement that the grants-in-aid system 
needs reappraisal and careful study in order to simplify 
and perfect both the financial and administrative polli- 


cies involved therein. The Council of State Governments 


is therefore directed to make such a stud 


and to submit 
its findings to the Boards of Managers of the Council of 
State Governments and to the states 

It is further sug ted that t ( mci { State Gov 
ernments establish a continuing committee to work with 
federal departments and agencies in facilitating this 
study and, at the imc tim devel p uniiorm ethods 
and procedures to simplify the administration of grants- 
in-aid already in effect 

Such a committee could also render valuable assistance 
in improving federal-state relations in the policy and 


financial fields as well as the adi binistrative. 


Administration of Veterans’ Bureaus 


The colossal waste of public funds through the over- 
lapping of responsibilities in the administration of vet- 
erans’ services by state and federal bureaus must be 
clarified. 

A clear delineation of the division of these admitted 


responsibilitic s must be reached without further delay. 





New York Depart- 


ment of Commerce 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Appraisal of Results 


In summary, it may be said that in establishing 
the Department of Commerce, the people of New 
York have applied the microscope of business analy- 
sis to their own affairs. They are replacing guess- 
work with planned programs based on factual data 
carefully gathered and evaluated, not only for use 
in viewing current conditions, but in gaining a 
perspective of long-term trends. Combined with 
research is a system of practical aids to fit the needs 
of business struggling with manifold and complex 
problems, which spreads from the central office of 
the department through the regional branches to 
maintain complete contact at local levels. The files 


of the department amply attest the use made of its 
services by business and industry. Planning, in a 
large sense, means preparedness. 

Having performed yeoman service during the 
war, the Department of Commerce is now procced- 
ing along the peacetime path, armed with more 
actual knowledge of the state and its commercial 
and industrial opportunities for expansion than 
has ever before been assembled. Not the least of 
the objectives of the department program is the 
stress laid upon the spirit of initiative which has 
proved so successful a business-builder in the past. 
As Governor Dewey wrote in the foreword to New 
York Means Business: 

“It is no mere accident that New York has always 
been the industrial leader among states. New York 
is a model of the American enterprise system. Its 
people are energetic and resourceful. The potenti- 
alities of New York are a measure of the wide vistas 
which lie ahead for the system of private enterprise 
in our nation. 
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Legislative Processes and Procedures 


Twelve suggestions lor improving the legislative proc 


ess will be pres nted to each of the forty-four state legis 


latures scheduled to meet early this year. These sugges 


tions are contained in a report which was presented to 


the Board of Managers of the Council of State Govern 


ments at its 1946 annual meeting. The report was the 


work of a speci il committee of the Council on legislative 
process and procedures. Members of the committee 
were Senator Floyd E. Anderson of New York, Chairman, 
D. Hale Brake, State Treasurer of Michigan, Senator 
Grant Mctarlane of Utah, Senator M. C. Matthes of Mis 


souri, Attorney General John M. Rankin of Iowa, Rep 
Geor W. Stetson of Massachusetts, Senator 
Lee B. Weathers of North Carolina, Senator Joseph 
Reavis of Nebraska, and Representative George Yantis 
of Washingt 


Key rec 


resentative 


on. 


ymmendations in lude 


improving the quality 


of legislative employees, consolidating overlapping legis 


lative commit and increasing pay of state legislators 
] 


Also considered the committee were questions of legis 


lALiVe re 


annual 
but it 


unicameralism, 


appor I 


biennial sessions 


conside r¢ d 


ment, versus 


ind voting procedures was not 


practicable to attempt recommendations to 


the states generally on these topics. 
\ summary of the recommendations follows 

1. Remove restrictions on length of regular state legislative 
sessions Legislatures cannot properly fulfill their functions 
without adequate time to dispose of the public questions be- 


fore them.” Regular sessions now are limited in twenty-six 
States 

2. Increase salaries of legislators to permit competent pet 
sons to serve in the legislature without financial sacrifice. 

3. Improve \ conditions and raise level of com 
petence of legislative employees. “The tenure of key legisla 
tive personnel should be unaffected by changes in party 
control 

1. Reduce the jumble of legislative committees through 
consolidation and reorganization on the basis of subject 
matt ind cooperation between houses. 

Pre é for public hearings on all major bills. “ Advance 
notice of such he ngs should be published” well in advance. 

6. Lengthen and stagger legislators’ terms “to strengthen 
legislatures by increasing continuity of membership.” 

Provide for legislative councils or interim committees 
with adequate clerical and research facilities 

8. Review and strengthen legislative reference, research, 
bill drafti: ind statutory revision services. 

g. Limit the period during a legislative session during 
which bills may be introduced, and provide for filing and 
printing of bills before s« ons open. 

10. Review and revise legislative rules “wherever necessary 

expedite e procedure, with due regard for ade 
quate « hye 1 fairness 

11. Provide for budget “adequate to meet all probable 
expenditure fiscal period.” Also, further centralize 
responsibility for the management of the legislatures’ fiscal 
r 

12. Provide for local “home rule” legislation to minimize 
necess é pec egislation affecting individual cities. 
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State-Local Relations 


\ comprehensive report accompanied by detailed sug- 
gestions for state action has been reported to the Council 
of State Governments by its Committee on State-Local 
Relations. Committee members are Herbert R. O’Conor, 
Governor of Maryland, Chairman; Raymond E. Baldwin, 
Governor of Connecticut; Alan Bible, Attorney General 
of Nevada; Edgar A. Brown, State Senator, South Caro- 
lina; Carl M. Frasure, Chairman, Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation, West Virginia; Harry F. Kelly, 
Governor. of Michigan; Caye A. Nelson, Director, Eco- 
nomic Development Committee, Louisiana; Harold C. 
Ostertag, Chairman, Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
terstate Cooperation, New York; Bernice T. Van der 
Vries, Chairman, Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
Illinois; and Earl Warren, Governor of California. 

Summarizing its recommendations, the committee de- 
clared that the two principal objectives for any program 
ol state-local relations are: 

First, local units of government should be strengthened 
so that they may meet their day-to-day problems promptly 
and efficiently. Local freedom, though limited, is impor- 
tant for administrative effectiveness and as a means of 
attaining meaningful local democracy. 

Second, state supervision of local affairs should be im- 
proved so that state-wide activities will be carried out in 
all jurisdictions at a high level of performance. 


1947 Legislative Sessions 


FoLLowInc are the convening dates of the 44 state legis- 
latures which meet in regular session in 1947: 


Alabama May6 Nevada January 20 
Arizona Januaryi3 New Hampshire January 1 
Arkansas January 13 New Jersey January 14 
California January 6 New Mexico January 14 
Colorado January 1 New York January 8 
Connecticut January 8 North Carolina January 8 
Delaware January 7 North Dakota January 7 
Florida April 8 Ohio January 6 
Georgia January 13 Oklahoma January 7 
Idaho January 6 Oregon January 18 
Illinois January 8 Pennsylvania January 7 
Indiana January g Rhode Island January 7 
lowa January 1g South Carolina January 14 
Kansas January 14 South Dakota January 7 
Maine January 1 Tennessee January 6 
Maryland January 1 Texas January 14 
Massachusetts January: Utah January 13 
Michigan January 1 Vermont January 8 
Minnesota January 7 Washington January 18 
Missouri January 8 West Virginia January 8 
Montana January 6 Wisconsin January 8 
Nebraska January 7 Wyoming January 14 





Comment from the Press on Matters Relating to the States 


Potomac Basin Experiment 

The recent articles in The Star by James Birch- 
field on the cooperative development of the Poto- 
mac River Basin provide an encouraging report on 
an experiment in watershed planning that will be 
watched with interest by residents and industries 
of other valley areas. What the District of Columbia 
and four States drained by the Potomac River are 
seeking to do is to set up their own mutually bene- 
ficial “authority” in lieu of a federally subsidized 
and administered program like that of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The initial step in this praiseworthy program 
was taken when Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, the District and the Federal Govern- 
ment entered into a compact to coordinate their 
respective plans for river development into an in- 
tegrated, over-all program. Under this agreement 
there has been formed the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin, composed of represen- 
tatives of all the interested jurisdictions. 

Because of the immediate urgency of the pollu 
tion problem—affecting as it does the health of com- 
munities along the river and its tributaries, the com- 
mission naturally devoted most of its attention so 
far to plans for purifying the river. Mr. Birchfield’s 
articles disclose that much remains to be done be- 
fore the commission can afford to relax in its pollu- 
tion-abatement campaign. As long as cities as large 
as Cumberland continue to dump raw sewage into 
the Potomac, the pollution problem will deserve 
prime attention. Apart from the public health haz- 
ards of this practice are fish and game conservation 
angles that must be considered. .. . 

Once the pollution perils are eliminated, the com- 
mission will be able to devote more study to such 
other important river problems as erosion, naviga- 
tion, power utilization and recreation and scenic 
improvements. The states and communities which 
stand to benefit from this forward-looking program 
will be expected to assume their share of the costs. 
Necessarily, this cooperative plan of development 
cannot be carried out with the speed of a TVA un- 
dertaking. It will require years of planning and of 
educational activities in the areas concerned. It is, 
however, an experiment in interstate planning and 
joint action that gives every evidence of being 
headed for success. WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 

November 25, 1946 


Retirement Planning 
For Public Employees 


(Continued from Page 19) 


properly financing a plan which embraces but few 
employees, and administering the plan economically 
and efficiently, is evident. The mortality tables 
which are predicated on the law of averages cannot 
be applied with any degree of accuracy to small 
groups of individuals. The administrative expenses, 
which frequently are included in the current oper- 
ating costs of a municipality, will rise in the small 
unit to unwarranted levels. Furthermore, a small 
retirement system cannot afford to secure a techni- 
cally competent administrator, nor to employ other 
essential services for the maintenance and operation 
of the plan on a sound basis. The investment of 
funds constitutes another problem. It has become 
difficult in recent years to invest small amounts in 
high grade securities at satisfactory rates of income. 
This problem does not exist to the same extent in 
larger units. 

Certain governmental agencies have attempted to 
solve their retirement problems through the me- 
dium of private insurance contracts. However, such 
a plan has been found unsatisfactory becausé of the 
difficulty in providing for all existing conditions, 
Insurance plans do not have the same degree of 
flexibility as self-administered plans. There is also 
an objection to an insured plan from the standpoint 
of public policy, which does not sanction the pay- 
ment of premiums for underwriting a risk that 
could be administered locally. The answer to the 
retirement problem for employees of small munis 
cipalities is the statewide plan, in which all political 
subdivisions within the state can participate on 
behalf of their employees. ‘The metropolitan areas 
can be excluded from the statewide plan if neces 
sary. These areas usually have a sufficient number 
of employees to warrant maintenance of an indi 
vidual retirement plan. 

A number of states have adopted statewide plans 
for public employees. In many of these states the 
employees of the state government and employee 
of political subdivisions within the state participate 
in the same plan. These plans provide for uniform 
benefits, uniform rates of contribution, and liké 
conditions governing the retirement and the pay 
ment of benefits. 

Each municipality participating in the system coné 
tributes only on behalf of its own employees, and 
separate accounts are maintained in the retiremen 
system for the various municipalities. Thus, retire 
ment protection is eranted by the munic ipalities, re 
gardless of size, to their employces, on a sound, prae 


tical, and economical basis. 





